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I was all for hanging on to my state in life, even though 
I regarded some of its duties as strictly for the birds. 
Then I made a retreat and for quite awhile 


F Lived With 
a Gull Complex 


Condensed from Extension 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney 


T ONE time I considered 
myself a normal, every- 
thing’s - under - control 
type of woman. Then 
I went on a three-day 

retreat and came out with a hair- 
in-the-soup complex instead of a 
halo! 

Naturally, I blamed the retreat 
master. For, in one of his talks to 
us mothers, he said that the main 


thing the Lord required of us was 


a faithful performance of the duties 
of our state in life. “Your line of ac- 
tion is clearly mapped out! There 


is no alternative . . . no turning 
back!” he boomed. 

Right then and there I was a 
goner for a guilt complex. Here I 
was, vowed to a state in life which 
entailed a number of duties that 
were simply not my dish of tea. 
Worse than that, there were a lot 
of activities outside my line of 
duty which thrilled me no end. 
Frankly, I seemed to have sudden- 
ly become one of those complicat- 
ed daughters of Eve — a vocation- 
al misfit with nary a wish to 
change her vocation. In short, I 
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was a top-drawer, occupational 
mess.. 

Take, for example, the duty of 
bringing up my children. Now I 
was all for bringing them up; it 
seemed no more than fair. But 
there were certain features of that 
work from which I just didn’t get 
the joyful charge the books said I 
should. I refer to the delight I was 
supposed to experience when I 
heard the patter of little feet and 
the sound of childish voices. Of 
course, I must admit that I did find 
these sounds lovely and charming, 
but with certain self-damaging 
reservations. 

With me, come the end of the 
day, and I would grow almost lyri- 
cal at the prospect of turning off 
‘this kind of charm. Then it was 
that I'd invariably develop a hank- 
ering for a quieter type of joy, 
such as that of beholding my off- 
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spring tucked in their beds for the 
night. “Don’t they look like darling 
cherubs!” I’d often say to my mate 
as I glowed with warm, motherly 
delight over possessing such jewels. 
But why did my children have to 
be asleep before I could spot their 
angelic qualities? It’s no wonder 
that retreat master gave me a guilt 
complex. I was guilty, or at least so 
I thought. 

Another of those state-in-life 
duties on which I knew I scored 
low was that of always presenting 
an even temper before my fledg- 
lings. For some reason, I just 
couldn’t act nonchalant when I'd 
stumble over a dozen fresh eggs ly- 
ing drained of their contents all 
over my living room rug. It didn’t 
even appeal to my sense of humor 
that this carnage was but the re- 
sult of my little dears’ futile search 
for the Easter bunny’s hard-boiled 
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kind of, eggs. Instead of smiling 
gaily at this hilarious havoc 
wrought by my fun-loving little 
rascals, I had to get grim about 
the whole thing, and promptly put 
locks, latches, and bolts on every 
movable object in the house! 

I must say, though, that after 
several episodes like that one, I did 
try to find out why the unadulterat- 
ed pleasure I was supposed to find 
in my children, was not always in 
top form. Included in these re- 
search efforts was a rereading of 
that old classic The Children’s 
Hour, wherein all is sweetness and 
light. 

When we had studied this poem 
in high school, I was impressed 
with Longfellow’s ecstatic reaction 
to the exuberant playfulness of his 
offspring. Maybe he held the clue 
to what ailed me. 

But now, after reading these 
verses again, I couldn't quite see 
where Mr. Longfellow’s parental 
elation demanded any kind of 
heroic virtue. True, he did find 
his children a source of unmixed 
pleasure, but under what condi- 
tions? Under ideal conditions, that’s 
what! All day long that man had 
been barricaded in his study for 
the sole and delightful purpose of 
dreaming up “the wrinkled old 
Nokomis,” telling bedtime stories 
to little Hiawatha under “the black 
and gloomy pine trees.” Then, 
when the poet was ready to pause 
in this kind of a day’s occupation 
of uninterrupted peace, he granted 
his children the privilege of spend- 
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THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 
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ing one puny hour in his presence! 

What’s more, I figured his wife 
had probably spent the previous 
hour getting the youngsters all 
scrubbed and oriented so their fa- 
ther wouldn’t object when “they 
almost devoured him with kisses” 
and “climbed o’er the arms and 
back of his chair.” Who wouldn’t 
enjoy a romp with one’s children 
when it was scheduled and pre- 
sented like a Broadway produc- 
tion? 

No indeed, Longfelle* proved 
nothing to me. Let me s:¢ down to 
write something for the ages, and 
who would have kept “the laughing 
Allegra” out of my hair till I was 
ready to “pause in my day’s oc- 
cupation”? I was a veritable mag- 
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net for interruptions even when I 
tried to read a poem of the ages. 
Fat chance I ever of retiring 
to a guarded sanctuary in which 
to compose one! 

Oh well, I kept telling myself, 
wait till these young ones reach 
their teens. Then theyll be past 
that troublesome “getting-into- 
things” stage. Life will be a breeze 
when I won't have to be constantly 
on guard lest they sample the 
laundry bleach, or engage in their 
favorite pastime of presenting one 
another with wild and windblown 
Italian haircuts. I was tired of be- 
ing a J. Edgar Hoover with the 
Oriental cunning of a Fu Manchu. 

So what happened? Once my 
“bundles from Heaven” reached 
their teens, my customary vigilance 
had become as outmoded as the 
seven-inch television screen. Now 
I was expected to practice the 
phenomena of bilocation! For, 
much to my confusion, I soon dis- 
covered that leggy adolescents 
have a tendency to propel them- 
selves far beyond the range of nor- 
mal vision. Although I knew it was 
my duty to keep my eye on them, 
half the time they weren’t even 
within telescopic range! Now, in- 
stead of being bedeviled with 
crayon on the walls which I could 
see, I was being tortured with con- 
jured up scenes of — perish the 
thought! — orgies I couldn't see! 
Worry is what it really amounted 
to, and where’s the joy in doing 
one’s duty when it’s all clobbered 
up with the nervous jitters? — 
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‘In addition, this rearing of teen- 
agers involved me in another duty 
fer which I had neither aptitude 
nor liking. This was the job of 
practicing a whole new system of 
child psychology. No longer would 
it do for me to come right out and 
sey, “Please don’t play those rock 

’ roll records again, or of Mane 
will fracture you!” 

Direct orders like that, I soon 
learned, are invitations to rebellion 
where the adolescent is concerned:' 
At this point, I had to get the’ 
same idea across, only in a more’ 
underhanded manner like, “In your’ 
opinion, don’t you think it would’ 
be wiser not to have any rock ’n’’ 
roll tonight while the guests are 
here? You see, I am going to need’ 
your co-operation in this matter, 
because if these people should hear 
this brand of music being played 
in our home, they just might get 
the impression that your father and 


I have rather primitive tastes. 


Furthermore, if you do play them, 
your sweet-tempered and ever-lov- 
ing father is likely to make you eat 
them without salt!” 

Thus, at this stage of the game, 
I did try to follow the advice of the’ 


experts who held that in the guid-' 


ance of these budding adults, one 
must be exquisitely tactful and dip- 
lomatic. In carrying out this ad- 
vice, however, I always felt down- 


right sneaky! And I wasn’t a wo-* 


man who could enjoy doing a duty 
when it made me feel as subversive 
as a moth in a rug. 

Fortunately, adolescence is a 
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temporary hurdle in the business 
of bringing up a family, whereas 
the awesome chore of preparing 
three meals a day is endless. Cook- 
ing never had been one of the arts 
toward which I was especially 
drawn. When I create anything, I 
want it to be something you can 
look at and admire, and not some- 
thing you’re supposed to digest! 

As for dishing up meals, I can 
spend a whole morning creating a 
festive board of rare composition 
only to see the entire thing siphon- 
ed away in 20 minutes flat. Four 
hours later, the same destructive 
story is repeated. After years of 
such triple-decker frustration, is it 
any wonder that the culinary duty 
of my state in life is the one to- 
ward which I bear the greatest 
grudge? 

Once I confessed to a neighbor 
that I had this rather decided 
aversion to the endless round of 
concocting three meals a day. On 
hearing this, the woman drew back 
as if from a leper and pontificated, 
“Well, I must say I like to cook for 
my family. In fact, I find great 
pleasure in doing anything that 
eontributes to the well-being of my 
husband and children.” 

That gal nearly strangled me 
with her stuffy and sickening way 
of poking the truth down my 
throat. After all, it was bad enough 
feeling guilty over what the re- 
treat-master had said. But when 
this neighbor pelted me with her 
withering blast, I felt unforgivably 
condemned! Oh, why did I ever go 
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on that retreat in the first place? 
Had I stayed home and tended my 
knitting, I never would have known 
I was in such a miserable state. At 
least, I might have had a running 
chance to get by on the plea of in- 
vincible ignorance. 

It was about this time, when my 
guilt complex had reached its most 
ignominious crest, that I took my 
12-year-old son to the dentist. 
After the man in white had with- 
drawn his forehead from Michael’s 
esophagus, he exclaimed, “This boy 
surely has excellent teeth! You are 
to be congratulated for having seen 
to it that he had the proper foods.” 

At this seemingly ridiculous as- 
sumption, I laughed with pretend- 
ed gaiety, “Dear me, I’m afraid I 
can’t take the credit there. I never 
really liked to cook, you know.” 

The dentist, waving a set of 
plaster teeth at me, replied in 
stentorian tones, “Mrs. Mahoney, 
I did not say that your boy’s teeth 
showed how much you liked to 
cook. I simply said that there is 
unmistakable evidence that you did 
the job well. Since you tell me you 
don’t like to cook, I'd say that 
would be all the more reason why 
you deserve credit.” 

Believe me, I latched on to that 
dentist’s words like a hungry lion 
would a side of beef. “Fortitude is 
what you have, old girl,” I kept 
saying over and over as if it were 
a medal conferred on me by the 
dentist himself. Indeed, I almost 
grew muscle-bound from patting 
myself on the back just from gloat- 
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ing over this great talent for en- “faithful performance of duties.” 


durance that I never dreamed I 
had. 

Later on, when I told my lawful 
wedded about how the dentist de- 
clared me to be a woman of forti- 
tude, my spouse sniffed, “How 
could he miss? He knew you were 
baptized.” 

That man of mine has a positive 
knack for taking the wind out of 
my sails. However, this time, when 
the wind was well out, it first be- 
gan to dawn on me that my cele- 
brated fortitude wasn’t self-gener- 
ated at all. I had been inoculated 
with it way back in infancy! So 
that’s why I was all for hanging on 
to my state in life, even though I 
regarded some of its duties as 
strictly for the birds. 

Come to think of it, that retreat 
master had really called only for a 


He didn’t exactly declare it a mat- 
ter of dogma that we had to feel 
gay or exuberant in doing them. 
In other words, I don’t have to be 
singing “The Bell Song” from 
Lakme while I'm down on my 
knees scrubbing the floors! 

And that is how I came to talk 
myself out of my complex and 
without benefit of psychiatrist’s 
couch. Why, the way I had been 
carrying on, you'd have thought 
that on Judgment Day we were all 
going to be asked, “Did you, or did 
you not, thoroughly enjoy every 
phase of the work I gave you to 
do?” If this question were to be 
put to us then, I’m willing to bet: 
that our answers, would all be very 
much alike. In that case, who- 
—— be left to inherit the King- 

om 


“May his soul ...” 
A FourTH grade youngster wrote on the classrodm blackboard: . 


“Pray for Tom Dooley.” 


When Sister saw the sign, she thought a child’s relative was - 
sick and had the class say a prayer. 
Next day the blackboard read: “Tom Dooley is dead.” 


Again the class prayed. 


When Sister caught up with the hit parade, the fourth graders 
hung down their heads and stayed after school. 


— The Catholic Home Journal 


CHar.ey complained of a stomach ache. Sister sent him to the ~ 
principal to ask permission to go home. When he returned he 
walked sticking his stomach out as far as he could. When Sister 
asked why, he answered: “Sister, the Principal told me I should try 
to stick it out until dinner time.” — The Catholic Home Journal 


Irene Boyd, author of this article, is well- 
known to Family Digest readers. This mother 
of 10 children has written frequent articles 
about her family (“The Kids and the 
Clergy,” “The Letter I Never Forgot,” “With 
Apologies to Uncles” and “Homemade Mir- 
acles” have all appeared in our pages within 
the past year.) In this article, Mrs. Boyd 
tells, quite honestly and emotionally, just 
“ how she felt when one of her daughters left 
home to enter the convent. 


Patty Enters the Convent 


Gondensed from Victorian 


6647 ov won’ miss her too much,” 
a friend remarked to me 
after she had gone. “You 

still have nine left.” 

“Still have nine left!” As if a 
number could make any difference 
in the way you miss a child when 
it is gone! What most people do 
not realize about a big family is 
that each one has its own particu- 
lar place in your heart, its own 
particular place in your home, and 
when it is gone there is a void that 
no other can fill. Not miss her very 
much! Everything about the house 
reminds me of her. I ean still see 
her as she was the night before 
she left. 

I was sitting in the living room 
looking at a magazine and trying 
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to swallow the lump in my throat. I 
heard footsteps behind me and a 
soft cheek was pressed against my 
hair. 

“Good night, Mother. Be sure 
to call me for early Mass.” 

“All right, dear,” I said softly. 
“Try to get a good night’s sleep.” 

I would have said more, only I 
couldn’t. The lump in my throat 
was too tight for speech. How, I 
wondered, could anyone feel so 
perfectly miserable, and _ utterly 
blessed at the same time? I tried 
to concentrate on my magazine, 
but it was no use. I finally laid it 
down and wandered into the den 
where my husband and the other 
children were watching television. 
I sat down in the nearest chair and 
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tried to focus my attention on the 
picture, but Wyatt Earp held no 
charm for me that night. I slipped 
out as quietly as I had come in, 
and made my way to the kitchen. 
I needed a cup of coffee. 

“Make it two,” my husband’s 
voice sounded behind me. 

I silently reached for another 
cup, all the time keeping my face 
averted. 

“Patty all packed?” he asked. 

I nodded, unable to speak. Then 
as I turned to him the tears I had 
been holding back all evening let 
go. “I can’t stand it,” I sobbed 
over and over again. “I can’t stand 
it. I must have been out of my 
mind when I said she could go. 
She doesn’t realize how far it is, 
or how homesick she will be. I 
should not have let her go. She is 
too young. Why did I ever let her 
persuade me?” 

“It wasn’t she entirely, dear,” he 
stirred his coffee thoughtfully. “We 
talked to Monsignor and the good 
mother before deciding — remem- 
ber? Besides the Juniorate is only 
the testing ground. She can always 
come back.” 

“But it’s so far,” 
“And she is so young.” 

“Well, I guess we will miss her.” 
This time his voice was husky. 

“Miss her!” I echoed thinking 
ahead — thinking of all those days 
she wouldn’t be here — thinking 
of the way she had with the little 
ones — and how they loved her. 
Thinking of the meals when she 


I repeated, 


wouldn't be present, and how we_ 
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would. miss her cheerful prattle at 
the dinner table. Miss her! Why, 
I missed her already, and she 
wasn't even gonel 

“I can’t let her go,” I said 
desperately. “I can’t let her go.” 

“Let’s take our coffee into the 
living room and join the children,” 
my husband said, picking up his 
cup. “Tomorrow you will 
braver.” 

That night after the children had 
gone to bed and my husband's reg- 
ular breathing assured me that he 
was asleep, I lay staring wide eyed 
into the darkness. Why was it so 
hard to let go? My mind traveled 
back over the years to the night she 
was born. I was having a pretty 
rugged time and was a little afraid. 
“If you just let everything be all 
right, Lord,” I prayed, “I'll give 
her back to You some day if You so 
desire.” Now the Lord was taking 
me at my word. 

Why is it? If a girl wants to get 
married, a mother will give parties 
and help her plan. If she wants to 
be a nurse or a teacher, or some 
other profession that requires an 
education, parents will make al- 
most any sacrifice to give it to her. 
If she wishes to travel, they will- 
give her a happy send-off, wish her- 
bon vonage. But let her express a 
desire for the religious life and 
they stiffen up. Why? 

Because it’s the only vocation 
where she can’t come home any 
more, my heart argued. I wouldnt 
mind letting her go later, but she 
is so young. 
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» But she has wanted it for a long 
time, my conscience rebuked me. 
And last year she went to parties 
and dances, even had an evening 
gown and an orchid. But the only 
time she seemed happy was when 
she was doing her Legion of Mary 
work and helping the Little Sisters. 
.» But she is so young, my heart 
pleaded again, so young! She will 
be lonely and homesick and there 
will be no one there, and 2;000 
miles is so far away. 

Do you think God would let her 
down, my conscience came back at 
me. Don’t you think He knqws how 
hard it’s going to be? Don’t you 
think He will give her the strength 
when she needs it—let her feel the 
comfort of His love? 

“I buried my face in the pillow 
to choke back the sobs that I could 
not control. 

“Honey,” my husband reached 
over and patted my shoulder. (He 
had not been asleep after all) “Why 
don’t you go to sleep and let the 
Lord do your worrying for you?” 

The next morning we had a 


festive breakfast — bacon, eggs,. 


orange juice and rolls. The little 
ones were excited about the trip 
to the airport to see Pat fly away 
to .be a Little Sister. The older 
ones were strangely quiet as if they 
were conscious that this was the 
last meal we would have together: 

We kidded and joked and made 
light of her going—each one trying 
not to let on—each one not want- 
ing to be the one to break—when 
you are as close a family as we 
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have been, what affects one, af- 
fects all, and we knew it would 
not be quite the same anymore. 

At the airport we kissed her 
good-bye and watched with aching 
eyes as the plane took off. Then 
we turned, a strangely quiet group 
and made our way back to the car. 

That night at dinner someone 
forgot and put Pat’s plate on the 
table. I took a deep breath, but 
before I could tell someone to take 
it off, one of the older girls remem- 
bered and removed the plate and 
pushed the chairs a little closer to- 
gether so the vacant place would 
be less noticeable. 

But the meal was haunted by 
her presence. It wasn’t the same. 
I kept glancing toward the door 
as if I expected to see a small 
golden haired girl rush into the 
room, a bit late as usual, with face 
flushed and eyes aglow, and be- 
gin, “Mom, wait till you | hear—I’ve 
simply got to tell you—” 

“Gee, it seems quiet with Patty 
not here,” one of the little ones 
voiced my thoughts, and one of the 
older twins pushed back her plate 
and burst into tears. 

“There will only be nine of us 
at the picnic tomorrow,” another 
said. “When Daddy makes us count 
to see if we are all there, we will 
only have to count nine.” ! 

“For goodness sake,” the 12- 
year-old spoke up, “I wish we'd 
stop acting as if she were dead. 
She’s only away. I think it will be 
wonderful having a sister that’s a 
nun. I can brag about it to all the 
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kids. Maybe someday I'll go, too.” 

“Youl” the children echoed in 
chorus. Even I smiled—my aggres- 
sor—my tomboy—my always get- 
ting into trouble one—a nun? But 
why not? In spite of her teasing 
and her breezy attitude, she was a 
weekly communicant, and very 
conscientious about most things. 

But her words “acting as if she 
were dead” kept running through 
my mind. I hadn’t thought about 
that angle. God could have called 
her in death as well as in life. I 
looked over my group of nine 
healthy, normal, intelligent young- 
sters with average or better than 
average looks, and felt extremely 
fortunate. God had certainly 
blessed them all. 


Yes, I would miss Patty. Every 
time I looked at her picture or 
thought of something she did, I 
would feel a little tinge of pain 
around my heart, but I would also 
be conscious of a blessing. I 
thought of a group of teenagers 
who had lived not too far away— 
their mothers must be missing them 
very much—but they wouldn’t be 
coming back. They were killed in 
a crash one evening, not too long 
ago. I thought of another young- 
ster, only 16, one who had drifted 
away from her home and God. 
She had eloped and married out- 
the church. She, too, was very 
young, and while some day she 
might come back, she could not go 
back to the carefree teens she once 
knew—it would never be the same. 
But if Patty should come home, 


she could only be the better for 
her contact with the Little Sisters. 

We would pray for her in her 
chosen life, all of us, and in’ time 
the peace and happiness that she 
would experience would also be 
ours. We would be closer than ever 
before—a married son or daughter 
must leave their family for another, 
and their interests and responsi- 
bilities will change—but a religious 
—they keep their family close to 
their heart, daily recommending 
them to God. And God, once they 
have accepted Him, grants to them 
a peace and happiness in this life 
that no other career could eyer 
offer—with a promise .of eternal 
happiness hereafter—and what par- 
ent could ask more for their child? 

But I know that in spite of our 
good intentions of being generous 
with God, there will be times when 
we would like to say, “Come back, 
we miss you, we love you” but we 
will not. We will only pray that 
God will help her through those 
first lonely homesick months till 
she becomes adjusted to her new 
way of life. And as I wait for her 
first letter, I can almost tell you 
how it’s going to start. 

Many times in day-dreams I 
anticipate the scene, the moment 
when, with baited breath, hearing 
the postman ring, I rush: to the 
mailbox. 

There is the letter, neat and 
clean and it reads — 


Dear Mom, © 
I've simply got to tell you. Wait 
till you hear— fort ot 


The Irish — Vanishing from Sports? 


1 They say the Irish aren’t what they used to be in sports 


By Dave Warner 


Dias 


Me 

Guffy: 
Glory be, and 
here ‘tis the 


month of another 
St. Paddy’s Day. 

Sure, and I 
suppose you and 
all the other Ker- 
rymen: will be 
struttin’ like pay- 
cocks in the pa- 
rade along the 
cobbled streets of 
chs Ould Sod all splashed with 
tgs and your clay pipes puffin’ 

e County Sligo chimneys. 

Ah, McGuffy, me b’hoy, make 
the most of this foinest of foine 
days, for everywhere they are say- 
ing the sons of Erin are fast fading. 

Vanishing Irish they are writing 
in all the newspapers. And in 
sports, fr’instance, the Irish seem 
to be vanishing as fast as lepre- 
chauns. 


After your last visit here, I be- 
came interested in sports through 
me good friend and neighbor, 
Shamus Timothy McSorley. One 
day Shamus ups and tells me the 
Irish aren’t what they used to be 
in sports. 

“The divil you say,” says I to 
McSorley. But I went and had a 
look for myself. Saints preserved! 
Very few Irish among them. 

"Tis sorrow I feel when I read 
clippings of the past and present. 

Where are those great Irish box- 
ers of yesteryear — John L. Sulli- 
van, James J. Corbett, Bob Fitz- 
simmons, Jimmy McLarnin. 

And I thought surely the end of 
the world had come when I heard 
Terence Patrick Brennan had been 
replaced by Joe Kuharich as the 
Notre Dame football coach. 

McGuffy, I wish you would use 
your shillelagh to poke some of 
those leprechauns and make them 
reveal where the Irish athletic 
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talent is hidden. Don’t worry about 
niames for them. We'll call them 
Joe McPhysical, Mike McPhysical, 
etc., if we have to. Just find them. 
You don’t want them writing 
any more plays like Toplitzky of 
Notre Dame, now do you? 
Glendon O’Toole wrote me the 
other day, saying he spotted a 
Doyle in the Notre Dame backfield 
and a few other Harp names on 
the roster. So maybe there is hope 


yet. 

Remember the parody on “The 
Wearing O’ The Green” they used 
to sing down at Donovan's? 
"Twould fain make me heart go 
soft as Irish mist to hear it again. 


Oh, Paddy dear, and did you hear 
the news that’s going around? 
Some Irish names in Notre Dame’s 
grid lineup have been found. 
"Tis the most assuring circum- 
stance since the days of Auld 
Lang Syne 

That Rockne now is substituting 
Kelly for O’Brien! 


Sure, the turn that things were 
takin’, any Irishman would vex. 

To think the Fighting Irish were 
composed of Poles and Czechs! 

But, glory be, ’tis plain to see the 
race will not decline 

As long as John F. Kelley takes the 
place of John O’Brien. 


Wurra, evil days were on us when 
Italians, Greeks and such 


Were crowdin’ out the Irish b’hoys, 


assisted by the Dutch. 


March 


But now the danger’s over — let 
the cry ring down the line. 

“Here’s a Notre Dame replace- 
ment: Kelly playing for O’Brienl” 


But not all’s dark for the Irish — 
not yet, McGuffy. Let’s count our 
blessings. 

Villanova has a_ great mile 
champion in Ron Delany, and I’m 
happy to hear when the Olympics 
come around he will be doing his 
running for Ireland. Ron runs like 
he never heard of a stopwatch, but 
he runs to beat the rest of the pack, 
not the watch, and that’s what 
counts. 

Then there is that crazy horse 
with the Irish name — Silky Sulli- 
van. You never know where Silky 
will finish in ‘a race, because 
Silky doesn’t make up its mind ‘to 
run until the rest of the field is 
headed down the stretch. 

Montreal has its high-flying 
French Canadians in the National 
Hockey League, and the Russians 
have a very good amateur team. 
But don’t forget Leonard Patrick 
Kelly with the Detroit Red Wings 
and “Red” Sullivan of the New 
York Rangers. 
~ I take an oath, Miss Pat Mc- 
Cormick must be the bravest of all 
the Irish. She gets into bull rings 
and wins. 

We don’t have many great golf- 
ers, but. what we have are very 
good. Didn’t Joe Carr of Ireland 
win a trophy in the British Open 


_last year? And how about Chris 


O'Connor and Harvey Bradshaw 
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teaming up to take honors in the 
International Golf Tournament? 
Now let’s not overlook track and 
field where we have the marathon 
run champ in John J. Kelly, the 
880-yard run master in Tom 
Courtney, the shot-put king. in 
Parry O’Brien, the hammer throw 
sensation in Harold Connolly. 
, 1 guess we couldn't get any of 
our lads on the All-America Col- 


‘lege football teams in 1958, but 


we had a bowling star in Tom 
Hennessey, a tennis champ in 


Nancy O'Connell. And the rumble 
Walter O’Malley’s Dogders made 
on the West Coast was the biggest 
noise in California since the big 
earthquake. 

As for all those good athletic 
lads who do not have Irish names, 
well, McGuffy, don’t lost heart. 
Maybe they all had Irish mothers. 

Got to close now, McGuffy, as 
I must rehearse my Hibernian Din- 
ner speech. 

Yours in Gaelic football, 
Francis (The Harp) Flahooley 
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“With the years the union of 
souls and minds and wills be- 
- tween husbands and wives cre- 
ates a spiritual and bodily 


happiness which cannot be had 


without having been earned” 


I’m More Than Ever 
an Love With My Wife 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


AM PasT 50, and I love 
if Be now more than 
I loved her at 20, at 30, 


—! at 40. 
I am like one who can savor 
the enchantment of mountain 
scenery because he did not stop 
climbing; like one who can play 
entrancing music because he went 
on practicing; like one who lives 
in a splendid house which he 
built with money honestly earned. 
Not only am I more in love 
with my wife than ever—not only 
does my love grow with the years 
—but my love is more romantic 
even as it is more mature. Trul 
romantic love is love of the ee f 
ness glimpsed in another; it is 
love idealistic. The most roman- 
tic of loves was the love of 


Joseph A. Breig 


knighthood for the Lady Mary. 
And today I see more goodness 
in my wife than yesterday, both 
because there is more goodness 
there, and because I am better 
able to appreciate it. 

I loved the goodness of my 
wife when I sat at her bedside 
and saw her holding our first 
child. But now I have the mem- 
ory of having seen her so more 
than once, and I can look upon 


the children growing up around | 


us and justifying our pride in 
them and our hopes for them. I 
understand more deeply now, too, 
the humility, the sacrifice, the 
courage, the unselfishness that 
went into the bearing of them. 

My wife today does not possess 
the youthful physical beauty that 


The Ave Maria 2, $8), Ave Maria Press, 
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once held my eyes spellbound. 
But even physically, there is an- 
other beauty which comes for- 
ward as youth recedes. I do not 
think I can completely describe 
it; it has something to do with 
maturity and character, somethin 
with sympathy, something wit 
affection, something wi the 
touch of the hands and the ex- 
pression of the eyes, something 
with sheer belongingness. . 

My wife is more mine than 
ever before, and I am more hers. 
Youth has its own counsels which 
it keeps, its own reserves, its own 
unconscious jealous guardings of 
the central self. Youth cannot 
quite entirely give itself; there is 
a large element of taking, a touch 
of self-seeking, something involv- 
ing (shall. we say) a groping for 
dominance or conquest or prefer- 
ment. Youth almost automatical- 
ly expresses an ego, wishes to 
grow taller and surer of itself. 
Whether or not youth will be 
served, youth wants to be served. 

With the years, there comes a 
reversal which expresses _ itself 
even in the physical. Maturity 
finds joy, finds even exhilaration, 
even a kind of ecstasy, in giving 
rather than getting; in conferring 
rather than receiving. With the 
years the union of souls and 
minds and wills between hus- 
bands and wives creates not alone 
a spiritual but also a bodily ha 
piness which cannot be had with- 
out having been earned, without 
having been achieved. 


The trouble with the notion of 
love which is conveyed by novel- 
ists, by writers of — songs, 
by the theater and the movies— 
the Hollywood notion, to express 
it shortly—is that it causes young 
men and young women to expect 
to find in marriage, from the very 
beginning, the splendors which 
marriage cannot give unless mar- 
riage is lived and served. This 
juvenile notion leads people to 
want to draw on an account into 
which they have put no funds. It 
seeks in the honeymoon the glor- 
ies for which neither bride nor 
bridegroom has the capacity, be- 
cause the capacity has not yet 
been developed. 

Even in Hollywood, it would 
be thought madness for a boy to 
demand the skills of a violin vir- 
tuoso without having studied 
music, or for a girl to hope to be 
a Metropolitan Opera soprano the 
first moment opens her 
mouth to sing. In everything but 
love, everyone is aware that per- 
fection demands sacrifice and in- 
vestment of self. But the Holly- 
wood notion of 5 is that 
everything can be had without 
effort or time; and when experi- 
ence proves otherwise—as it in- 
variably must — there begins the 
restless and hopeless runnin 
from laison to laison in search o 
the bliss that lies nowhere save 
in fidelity, in steadfastness, in the 
surmounting of obstacles together, 
in the unwearying climb toward 
the heights. 
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What Hollywood  glamorizes, 
truly is pitiable. The exchanges 
of mates, as if they were shoes 
or gowns or neckties, would be 
as repulsive as leprosy, could its 
spiritual sickness be seen as clear- 
ly as is a physical affliction. If 
we had this true vision, newspa- 
“oe and magazines would not 
ionize unfai ess; they would 
avert their eyes from it in sorrow 
and horror, or they would cru- 
sade against it as they do against 
cancer. They would demand that 
the nation takes steps for its cure. 
. Marriage, rightly, is a joyful 
state of helpfulness, of cheerful 
even if sometimes laborious pro- 
gress toward the happiness which 
sets song-writers groping for 
words to rhyme with bliss or 
with adoration. But marriage is 
what it promises to be, and can 
be, only if it is given, from the 


inning, the unalterable - 
devotion 
of its very essence. 

This wife is mine though the 
heavens fall; it would be easier 
to call myself not the son of my 
mother than not the husband of 
this woman. In that kind of dedi- 
cation—nay, consecration—and in 
nothing else is hidden the key to 
the joys which marriage ought to 
unfold, secret after delightful 
secret, while the years pass. 

I am more than ever in love 
with my wife, and more roman- 
tically; and she is more than ever 
in love with me. And we wish 
—how very much we wish!—that 
the vision we have come to see 
could be made universal. We 
cringe at the sight of young peo- 
ple running vainly after happiness 
in wrong corridors where only 
unhappiness lies in wait. 


What Is Love? 


MANY MEN try to explain love but none can succeed for 
they try to define pagan love . . . Christian love brings a sense 
of warmth not in the body but in the soul. Love is sacriface; it is 
giving and not taking. Love is a mutual respect of two people — 
boy and girl—man and woman, for each other. Love is kindness, 
consideration, generosity, purity, prudence, thoughtfulness, under- 
standing, patience, charity, trust and even humility. Love is an 
invisible bond holding two people together. Love is a sharing of 
thoughts, beliefs, ideals and goals. 

It is a mutual participation in the disappointments as well 
as the joys. Love can be real only if it can withstand the problems 
and difficulties of life. Love is the longing of two people to find 
God together, to share their love with Him and to ask His blessing 
on them. Love must be stronger than the world, the flesh and 
the devil. — St. Ignatius Bulletin 


Condensed from “To Marry, With Love” 


pen to you. 
al Maybe it has 
ppen to you. 
If it hasn't, 
that’s no 
to give yourse 
airs. It could 
happen to any- 
body. 
Adultery, as 
Hawthorne _sug- 
ested in “The 
carlet Letter,” 
is no fastidious 
observer of class 
distinctions; it’s 


you 


not limited to one _ particular 

of individual any more than 
it is limited to one sex. Those of 
us inclined to judge adulterous 


THE 
FIRST 
STONE 


Virginia and Louis Baldwin 


In almost all cases of adultery, 
both partners are at fault 


stone.” 


behavior harshly 
will do well to 
recall that the 
first of Christ’s 
two reprimands, 
in the celebrated 
New Testament 
incident, was ad- 
dressed not to 
the woman taken 
in adultery but 
to her self righte- 
ous would-be 
judges: “Let him 


who is without 
sin among you 
cast the First 


Adultery is a serous offense 
against God and partner, a viola- 
tion of a sacred contract, a break- 


“To Marry, With Love,” by Virginia and Louis Baldwin, 196 pp., anne 1958 
and published at $3.95 by The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 17 
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ing of a solemn promise. It is a 
satanic parody of the marriage 
relationship. It is evil. For all 
that, however, there are worse 
things in marriage. Adultery is 
the extreme in its category; be- 
havior marked by extreme cruel- 
ty, deceit, or neglect surely rates 
higher on the devil's list, and the 
divorce court’s list, than infidelity. 
Indeed, it is usually behavior of 
this kind which, by accompany- 
ing adultery, makes of it a hein- 
ous thing indeed. Lust is one of 
the “seven deadly sins,” but per- 
haps it is the most understand- 
ws 

I u ever commit adultery, 

the first three 
tences in the paragraph just 
above; if your partner every com- 
mits adultery, remember the last 
three. 
In short, consider the beam 
before the mote. If you are ever 
unfaithful, youll probably expect 
tolerance and sympathy because 
_ behavior will seem so harm- 
ess to you in your _perfervid 
state. If your partner’s reaction 
to your extracurricular activity 
(when the cat, inevitably, escapes 
the bag) is something less than 
sympathetic and tolerant, you 
may find your gorge rising at 
rf an unfeeling refusal to un- 
derstand your situation. 

But before you get too d 
in your role of injure 
party, try looking at your situa- 
tion from your partner's point of 
view. Youll have broken faith, 


discredited your love, filed an 
implicit charge of inadequacy, and 
deprived your partner of the 
emotional security necessary to 
happiness in marriage. Though 
you may try to kid yourself that 
infidelity really doesn’t hurt any- 
wee] youll know, deep in your 
if not deep in ‘your heart, 
that it hurts everybody, most 
especially your partner. 

This is true, you may feel, only 
if your partner knows what's go- 
ing on. You've got a point there, 
but not a very sharp one. In 
the first place, many a supposedly 
unsuspecting spouse not merely 
suspects but knows what’s going 
on; your dishonesty isn’t likely 
to improve that situation. In the 
second place, every “affair,” how- 
ever animal, is bound to change 
your attitude and behavior toward 
your who should be 
peculiarly sensitive to any such 
change. Though may con- 
ceal the facts, it’s much harder 
to conceal your new indifference. 
And whether this indifference is 
grasped as evidence or not, it is 
a sufficient injury itself. What- 
ever its cause, it hurts. 

If you anticipate having an 
extramarital affair {it can happen 
to anyone), you might remind 
yourself that any such affair, 
though it can involve tender, 
noble, and beautiful emotion and 
even self-sacrificing love, is essen- 
tially selfish, cheap, and tawdry 
because, among other things, it 
is a violation of your word as a 
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son of honor and_ integrity. 
this may Pre 
now or later: it’s hard to make 
love to another have 
respect for yourself. If you've 
had affair, dead, 
bury it under kindness and 
thoughtfulness to your partner. 
Don’t demand sympathy; give it, 
unstintingly. Though it’s true 
that both partners have a respon- 
sibility in (and probably for) this 
situation, surely you should take 
the initiative. 

And now what of the other 
partner, the “innocent” one, the 
one “sinned against”? If that’s 
your predicament, remember that 
the sin is really against God. 
Don’t put yourself in His place, 
but rather in your partners. If- 
you want this infidelity te wreck 
your marriage, be sure to take 
on a_ holier-than-thou attitude. 
That’s the first stome you can 
throw. _ second consists of 
ranting and raving, or moani 
and groaning, or maybe just habe 
ing unrelievedly mournful, over 
the injury added to the insult. 
If that dosn’t drive your partner 
to suicide or French leave, just 
be patient. It will. Unless it 
leads to justifiable homicide. 

If you want to save your 
marriage, however, keep in mind 
that there are two sides to every 
argument and three sides to every 
triangle. Try to consider all sides, 
especially the two you should 
be most familiar with, and then, 
honestly, answer this question: 
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was your partner driven into 
adultery or lured into it? If your 
answer is “driven,” then change 
your behavior accordingly and 
youll have the best possible 
chance of saving your marriage. 
If you're quick to answer “lured,” 
you'd better reconsider. 

Where, for instance, were your 
lures at the time? Folded away 
with your courtship memories, 
perhaps, and now weak for dis- 
use? And what were the lures of 
your rival? An attractive, well- 
groomed appearance? A_ willing- 
ness to listen? An _ eagerness 
to please? Sympathetic  atten- 
tion? Cheerfulness? Admiration? 
Thoughtfulness? Maybe even 
love? If so, in just which area 
couldn’t you compete? Did you 
figure on holding your partner 
by looking like something out of 
Tobacco Road? by ear ging? 
by indifference? by neglect? by 
being glum? by ridicule? by 
thoughtlessness? Is it really that 
you couldn’t compete, or that 
you didn’t? Did you, like so many 
others, stop making love after the 
wedding (except in bed)? Did you 
rely on the community, on its 
moral pressures and social con- 
to 
age for Di on 

t your i is a love 
affair? 

So before you condemn your 
partner’s conscience, be sure to 
examine your own. In almost all 
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eases of infidelity, both partners 
are at fault. If your partner has 
been unfaithful, your question 
shouldn’t be what has your rival 
got that you haven't got, but 
rather, what has your rival given 
that you haven't given? What 
needs and desires have you frus- 
trated rather than fulfilled? Don’t 
keep telling yourself that your 
partner has fallen; instead, keep 
asking yourself where you have 
fallen down. Take a look at your- 
self. If what you see pleases 
you, get away from that rose-col- 
ored mirror and try another. If 
what you see dismays you, ima- 
gine what it must look like to 
your partner. And reflect on the 
proposition that, as a general rule, 
infidelity begins at home. 

You'll probably need help. A 
close friend, your pastor, a psy- 
chologist, or in certain circum- 
stances your Own partner can pro- 
vide assistance by giving you a 
picture of how you look from the 
outside. Often a key factor that 
you yourself have never even sus- 
pected will be readily apparent 
to someone else. In this article 
there are some questions that you 
might ask yourself (or ask of oth- 
ers about yourself). This sort of 
self-examination may take a good 


deal of courage and humility, but 

only the first time. Later it main- 

ly takes perseverance. Yet sure- 

ly the goal is worth the effort, 

and it will seem even more so as 
approach it. 

"aes many people the chief 
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problem is posed not the 
commandment against ultery 
but rather by the one against cov- 
eting. A difficulty with many re- 
lationships outside marriage is 
that they may evoke a romantic 
reaction, an affection growing 
gradually and not unnaturally out 
of ordinary contacts. Though this 
obviously is a particularly trouble- 
some temptation for the lonely 
victim of an unhappy marriage, ‘it 
can catch anyone unawares. 
It isn’t hard to understand, for 
instance, why a wife with 4 néu- 
rotic husband may find herself 
turning for guidance and consola- 
tion to the marriage counselor ‘to 
whom she has gone to salvage 
her marriage, and then be 
invidious comparisons, 
with her husband on the short 
end of the yardstick. It’s hardér 
to understand why a seemingly 
well-adjusted, happily married 
man may find it impossible to 
keep a _ conventionally friendly 
stenographer out of his mind. Yet 
they're really showing different 
of the same disease: 
myopia that has distorted hu- 
man love since the fall of man. 
Anyone so tempted must pray 
for vision—the clear vision that 
can see right and wrong uncloud- 
ed by strong emotion and the 
consequences of behavior govern- 
ed by that emotion. A resort to 
common sense should put thin 
in their right perspective; a tou 
of humor may relieve the intensity 


of feeling. Giving in to an aliena- 
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tion of your affections may not 
destroy your marriage, but refus- 
ing to give in will bring it new 
serenity and strength. 

Adultery is an aberration, a 
perversion. There are others. 
They also involve human weak- 
nesses. Alcoholism, homosexual- 
ity, masturbation are examples of 
problems that cry for sympathetic 
attention. For ple in such 
predicaments, the difficulty lies 
not in knowing what's right but 
in doing what's right. Preaching 
to them is futile and offensive. As 
in the case of adultery, the first 
approach is an examination of 
your own conscience, not of your 
peters. You are your partner's 
eeper, but not in the sense of 
jail keeper. Guilt may be involv- 
ed, but leave that to God. Your 
own job is essentially one of tend- 
ing the sick, and you should give 
it the same kind of sympathetic 
effort that you'd give if your 
partner were bedridden with a 


serious illness. That’s your only 
chance. Others may help you, or 
give advice, but you're the doctor 
on the spot. It's up to you, to 
kill or cure. 

Whatever the aberration, it’s 
usually the “innocent” partner 
who destroys the marriage, by 
creating the conditions for the 
aberration beforehand and mak- 
ing a big issue out of it after- 
ward. If you are that partner, 
don’t neglect to assess your own 
responsibility in the affair: per- 
haps it’s you who should ask for 
forgiveness. In any case, how- 
ever wronged you feel, remem- 
ber your vow to love—and there- 
by to forgive. Remember that 
whenever you say the Lord’s 
Prayer you ask that you be for- 
, ape as you forgive others; don’t 
o anything now that you may 
regret for eternity. | Remember 
that Christ, without approving of 
the sin, readily forgave the sin- 
ner. Go thou and do likewise. 


§ § § 
You Might Try Mom 


A YOUNG FATHER we know is very much concerned to know 
exactly what his small daughter’s first-grade teacher is think- 
ing of him, He had to borrow a dollar from the youngster to pay 
the newsboy who didn’t have change for the $10 bill he proffered. 
The next morning, after she had gone to school, he became wor- 
ried for fear that it was her lunch money that she had given 
him, and had forgotten to ask for more. So Dad hurried to the 
school and requested to see his daughter. “Do you have any mon- 
ey?” he asked. “Yes, I have,” she replied in a loud voice, “but 
I can’t give you any more — I gave you all I could spare last 


night.” — The Rotarian 
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Where There Are Girls, There Are 
DOLLS 


Condensed from a J. C. Penney Company news release 


OMEWHEERE a little girl croons 
softly to her doll. The lulla- 
by may be in any language; 
her wondrous plaything 

may be almost any shape and tex- 
ture, but this is certain: where 
there are little girls there are dolls. 

To trace the origin of dolls is 
difficult indeed — it’s possible that 
Adam shaped twigs and leaves into 
human form for Cain and Abel. 
Earliest known were found in 
tombs of 2000 B.C., when infant 
dead and their toys were buried in 
22 


the same casket. This apparently 
was supposed to allow a child and 
her beloved doll to arrive in the’ 
next world together. 

Egyptians made them in the 
shape of paddles; flat, wooden 
pieces painted to represent house-— 
hold cooks, barbers and other ser- 
vants. Legs were omitted to pre- 
vent their running away. These, 
buried with the head of the house, 
were not toys at all — they were | 
supposed to serve their “masters” | 
in another life! 
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WHERE THERE ARE GIRLS, THERE ARE DOLLS 


Models with lifelike characteris- 
tics did not begin with the present 
day dolls which cry and say “Ma- 
ma” and wet themselves. Movable 
limbs were first known to Greek 
and Roman tots of long ago, and 
the “talking” doll, which squeaked 
voice-like sounds, was introduced 
in 1830 England. 

Children of elegant French 
homes have been making and col- 
lecting doll wardrobes, and dress- 
ing dolls, for centuries; while Paris 
clothes designers shipped small 
dummies, dressed in replicas of 
the latest gowns, to prospective 
customers across the channel and 
elsewhere throughout Europe. 

Perhaps the most widely cele- 
brated tribute to dolls is the annual 
Girl's Festival of Japan. This three- 
day fete, celebrated in early May, 
sees weeks of preparation by par- 
ent and offspring as they cleverly 
transform sticks and straw and odd 
bits of fabric into gaily costumed 
dolls. 

“Today, the doll is as popular as 
ever. Principal souvenir sold by the 


Russians at the Brussels Fair was 


a multi-colored, wooden doll. It 
could be unscrewed to reveal an 
exact, but smaller copy, which in 
turn could also be opened to show 
another. A whole doll family in 
one, so to speak. 

Perhaps the story of dolls in 
America can be told best through 
the experience of the man who 
probably buys and sells more dolls 
and toy animals than any other 
person in the world. He is William 
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T. Richardson, buyer for J. C. Pen- 
ney Company which has nearly 
1,700 department. stores through- 
out the 48 states. 

“Americans love dolls — there 
is no doubt about it. Come good 
times or bad, Christmas or mid- 
summer, infants to adults — they 
love them,” noted Mr. Richardson. 

“While rag dolls and wood pulp 
accounted for most doll manufac- 
turing up to the present genera- 
tion, recently plastics, latex and 
especially vinyl have given far 
more realism to dolls than was 
ever before achieved. 

“Take this one, for instance — 
it drinks, wets, cries real tears and 
her hair is rooted just like real 
hair. It feels like real hair, doesn’t 
it?” 

It did. 

“Here’s another,” pointed out 
the Penney expert. “With 15 dif- 
ferent joints at ankles, knees, hips, 
wrists, even fingers. Earlier dolls 
never had such realism.” 

A recent addition to the doll 
family is the “glamour doll.” They 
are sweeping the country with 
their high heels, painted finger and 
toe nails, high-fashion outfits and 
coiffured hair. 

And, by the way, youngsters are 
so fashion-conscious nowadays that 
a six-year-old in one store rejected 
a very handsome doll with the 
comment: “Oh, girls haven't worn 
that type of dress in months.” 

And, speaking of fashion, some 
dolls have a complete wardrobe of 
seven or eight different outfits — 
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housedress, evening dress, pajamas, 
dinner dress, chemise, afternoon 
and complete winter and summer 
clothes. 

This realism has gone pretty 
far. Skin texture and color is real 
“peaches and cream.” They have 
even tried recording mechanisms 
so that dolls could talk, but it 
has proved too complicated. 

Possibly the biggest factor in 
broadening the business has been 
the enormous output of character 
dolls. One store recently made a 
check and found over 300 different 
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characters in their doll line. They 
include spacemen, railroad types, 
comic strip characters, TV cartoon 
personalities,. nurses, policemen, 
military types, etc. 

There is even a doll to correct 
thumb-sucking habits of children. 
This particular doll puts its thumb 
in its mouth and the thumb must 
be removed, pointing a moral. 

Today’s doll is a medium of love 
and utility. The small girl who 
feeds and diapers her vinyl baby 
is learning the tenderness of mo- 
therhood. 


"Soon this land will be ours again! 
Palefaces go to moon!” 
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He wanted to be a priest, but God 


had other plans for him 


The Story of 
a Philadelphia Cop 


Condensed from The Way of St. Francis 


Larry Murphy 


HREE yYouNG fellows who 
knocked at the door of St. 
Rose’s Dominican Priory in 

Springville, Ky., that day in 1895 

shared a common ambition. Joe 

Stanton, John McNicholas and 

Louis Scheerer wanted to be 

priests. 

Passing years have revealed how 
God made use of each of them — 
but in His own way. Young Stan- 
ton and MecNicholas went on to 
the priesthood. Louis Scheerer, 
though he never became a priest 
or a religious, would find his offer- 
ing used so strikingly that it surely 
rivalled the role of his two com- 
panions. 

Stanton became Fr. Joe, a priest 
who traveled, most always in his 


Ford automobile and with a pet 
terrier as companion, throughout 
the mid-west and western United 
States conducting missions in hun- 
dreds of parishes. Wherever he 
went people crowded to listen to 
his mission sermons, the attendance 
always building up during the 
week under roaring evangelistic 
showmanship. Fr. Stanton used to 
win the lazy and the laggards back 
to the Sacraments and a better life. 
He died after a career of nearly 40 
years as a missionary. 

John T. MecNicholas in due time 
became a Dominican priest, a Mas- 
ter of Theology, Bishop of Duluth 
in Minnesota, and finally Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, a see he gov- 
erned with great fruitfulness for 
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25 years until his death in 1950. 

Louie Scheerer, a Pennsylvania 
Dutch lad from Philadelphia, didn’t 
make it to the priesthood. He be- 
came a Philadelphia cop instead. 
Not long after the day he knocked 
at the priory door. he had to give 
up his studies and return to a lay 
vocation. He never administered a 
Sacrament till the day he married 
pretty Gertrude Beisel from Potts- 
town before the altar in St. John’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 

The Scheerers settled down in 
a quiet neighborhood of north 
Philadelphia, Louie a young rookie 
on the police force, and Gertrude 
a young wife busy about setting up 
her home which would always be 
akin to a sanctuary. In due time the 
children began to arrive — two 
boys first, and then two girls. 
There was washing and cooking to 
be done, and school, homework, 
chores, and children’s quarrels and 
curiosities to be dealt with. A cop 
who remained an ordinary patrol- 
man all his life didn’t earn much 
money. He had to take on as many 
side jobs as he could manage. Mar- 
riage and family made a full voca- 
tion of its own. 

Amid all this working-class 
normalcy, however, one thing the 
Scheerer household had was the 
vivid influence of faith and the 
spirit of prayer. Pop Scheerer, 
home from pounding the pavement 
of his policeman’s beat, at bedtime 
knelt. with his kids around the 
kitchen table to say the rosary with 
the same sense of reality he had 
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in passing the spuds earlier at the 


dinner table. And the youngster 


who sagged at the third decade got 
the same paternal reminder as the 
one who sulked over unaccepted 
potatoes. 

Weekday Mass, for those of the 
brood: who could make it, formed 
as much a part of the day as get- 
ting dressed or going to bed. An 
excursion to Shibe Park to watch 
the Phillies play ball provided an 
occasional family highlight for the 
boys, but Sunday Mass was,.a 
weekly family institution. And 
Louis Scheerer was the kind of cop 
who carried a rosary in his pocket 
and whose kids met him once in a 
while coming out of church after 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Before long the children num- 
bered 10 — three girls and seven 
boys. It was the 1930s, days of 
the Depression. The Scheerers had 
moved to a typical Philadelphia 
“row house” on Crescent Street. 
There was a small store on the 
ground floor. To meet expenses of 
rearing 10 children Louis and 
Gertrude started a small bakery in 
the store space, later expanding it 
into a modest confectionery and 
candy store. Louis often worked 
over a batch of dough at night or 
early morning, and more than once 
earned a mild reprimand from the 
sergeant at police inspection be- 
cause flour powdered his blue uni- 
form. 

One day Bert, the oldest Schee- 
rer son, approached his father with 
a difficult proposal. As the oldest 
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boy, he knew it would be a big 
‘sacrifice for his parents to allow 
him to become a priest — they 
would lose his help for the large 
family, and his education would 
take money. But Pop Scheerer 
never hesitated. Today Bert is Fr. 
Hyacinth, sub-prior of the Domini- 
can’ house in Kentucky where his 
“father had once knocked on the 
“door. During intervening years he 
Spent 15 years as a missionary in 
Fuchow, China, till expelled by 
‘ the Communists. 

‘* His brother Aloysius, next in 


‘fine, soon followed. As a friar he. 


‘was given his father’s name of 
‘Louis. Father Louis also went out 
to China with his brother. After 
an arduous period in the mission, 
he spent five years in Hong Kong 
in the difficult position of procura- 
tor entrusted with getting his 
Dominican brethren through the 
Bamboo Curtain back to freedom. 
Today he heads a new mission 
venture in West Pakistan near the 
border of India. 

Soon it was the turn of the 
oldest girl, Mary, to decide her 
role in life. She entered the Dom- 
inican Sisters, Congregation of St. 
Catherine de Ricci, receiving the 
name Sister Louis. She has spent 
20 years in Havana, Cuba, teach- 
ing at an academy of her Congre- 
gation. 

Sister Louis has been joined in 
the Dominican Congregation by 
her two sisters, Gertrude and Rita. 
The former, as Sister Gertrude 
Marie, was novice mistress of her 
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community and now Jabors in a re- 
treat house conducted by her Sis- 
ters in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
The third daughter has become 
Sister Anthony, also in retreat 
house work in Schenectady, New 
York. 

Joe, the third son, gave voca- 
tions in the family a new trend. He 
became a lay-brother with the Dis- 
caleced Carmelites, and as Brother 
Louis, O.C.D., has served for many 
years as cook for the community 
and the seminarians at Holy Hill 
in Wisconsin. 

The next boy, Louis, is also a 
Carmelite: Brother Vincent, who 
has spent 10 years as a builder in 
the Carmelite mission field in the 
Philippines, where he has super- 
intended erection of churches and 
school buildings. . 

This accounts for all din 10 
Scheerer children except three. In 
this family which counted two 
Dominican priests, three Domini- 
can nuns and two Carmelite Broth- 
ers, the last three boys completed 
the trend to Carmel. Tom is known 
as Father Dominic, pastor of the 
mission of Infanta, Quezon, Phil- 
ippines. Fred, who has become 
Brother Boniface, labors at the 
Carmelite retreat house in Red- 
lands, California. And this story 
was gotten by the writer one eve- 
ning in San Francisco from Fr. 
Hyacinth Scheerer, O.C.D., baby 
of the family, while he was wait- 
ing to take a ship returning him to 
the Philippines to resume his 
previous five years of priestly labor. 
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Thus it was that Louis ‘and 


Gertrude Scheerer gave their 10 
living children, one by one, to the 
service of God. Only one, eight- 
day-old Terese, they returned to 
heaven fresh from the waters of 
baptism completing their pattern 
of offering through a sacrifice of 
loss. 

With their children dispersed 
about the world busily building 
God’s kingdom, and with no grand- 
children to baby-sit for, life be- 
came much simpler for Louis and 
Gertrude Scheerer. The little bak- 
ery and candy store on Crescent 
Street had been given up long ago. 
And Louie’s feet got a little weary 
of pounding his policeman’s beat. 
So he retired. Still there were 
things an older couple could do to 
garnish God’s house. 

First they went to the Domini- 
can Guest House for Working 
Girls in Dayton conducted by the 
community to which their three 
daughters belong. Pop Scheerer 
was handy at chores around such 
a place and Gertrude found 
many ways to help. 

Later they served in the rectory 
of Holy Rosary Church in Phila- 
delphia, Gertrude doing the cook- 
ing and Louis working as handy- 
man, till the burden became too 
heavy. The couple then retired to 
a little guest house on the grounds 
of the Dominican Sisters Novitiate 
and Retreat House near Phila- 
delphia, where they could still lend 
a hand with the work Louis had 
offered himself for. 


Their quiet way of life was in- 
terrupted momentarily in 1945 
when the National Catholic Family 
Life Conference named Gertrude 
the Catholic “Mother of the Year” 
and Louie Scheerer was never 
prouder in his life. 

When it came time for them to 
die God had his own way of bring- 
ing these generous parents close to 
their children. While they were 
staying at the retreat house in El- 
kins Park near Philadelphia the end 
of her pilgrimage came for Ger- 
trude. She gave up her soul to God 
in the arms of her oldest daughter, 
Sister Gertrude. 

Pop Scheerer was lost without 
life-long companion, even 
though he was used to giving up 
those near to him. One day he 
went down to spend a few days 
with his youngest son, the Carmie- 
lite, who was finishing his prepara- 
tion for the priesthood at the Car- 
melite studyhouse in Washington, 
D. C. Young Friar Hyacinth was 
also the guest master, and after 
morning Mass and Communion he 
brought his dad into the friar’s 
refectory for breakfast. Suddenly 
Louis crumpled beneath the sharp 
thrust of a heart attack. There was 
time only to call one of the Fath- 
ers from the chapel to administer 
Extreme Unction, and Pop Schee- 
rer was dead in the embrace of the 
last child he had given to the 
Church, the young priest I just said 
goodbye to on his way to the 
Philippine Missions. 
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: to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


ACK IN THE days when I wrote 
B a weekly entertainment col- 

umn, there were three sug- 
gestions I made about the Legion 
of Decency. 

One was that there be a third 
classification that would permit an 
A rating for films that might have 
some disqualifying factors for 
adolescents but none for adults. 
This was a necessary thing for 
some excellent films were getting 
“B” ratings for reasons that were 
not really valid for adults. A good 
example was “Bicycle Thief,” 
which was objectionable in part 
simply because the little boy wet 
on the wall and later ran through 
a house of prostitution. What's 
more there was an unfortunate gap 
between U.S. Catholic ratings and 
European Catholic ratings. Films 


that were awarded prizes in 
Europe wound up with “B” ratings 
here. 

The officials of the Legion of 
Decency recognized this need and 
so last year the A-3 rating was 
established. Many, although cer- 
tainly not all, of the films that were 
given this rating would have been 
on the B list before. 

The second apparent need of the 
Legion of Decency was for artistic 
ratings. Basically the big difference 
between the Legion equivalents in 
other nations and the Legion in the 
United States has been in the fail- 
ure of our group to praise excellent 
films. Mexico and Cuba to the 
south have long provided for 
praise for worthy films. In Europe 
the Catholic groups have existed 
almost more for the purpose of 
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artistic appraisal than moral ap- 
praisal and the Vatican letters on 
the problem have always empha- 
sized the necessity of the positive 
approach. 

Now the Legion of Decency has 
taken a step in this direction by 
offering its first recommendation 
to “The Inn of the Sixth Happi- 
ness,” a film starring Ingrid Berg- 
man. 

The third suggestion I had then 
— and have now — is one that is 
much easier to make than imple- 
ment. It is simply that there be a 
_wider base in the reviewing staff 
of the Legion of Decency and that 
the excellent women who have 
long done the reviewing be joined 
by a group of men, preferably men 
with qualifications for making both 
moral and artistic judgments on the 
films they see. 

I don't want this suggestion to 

be misunderstood. I have the great- 
est appreciation for the work of 
the women who review films for 
the Legion of Decency. I think 
they should continue to do so, But 
I insist that the physiological re- 
actions of men and women are 
sufficiently different te account for 
the fact that sometimes the Legion 
gives unqualified approval to films 
that a man would recognize as 
dangerous. 
_ At the same time, I think the 
_ male artistic judgment is needed to 
add balance and this is most evi- 
dent to me after viewing the first 
film given artistic approval, “The 
Inn of the Sixth Happiness.” 


as a whole personality. 
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“The Inn of the Sixth Happi- 


ness” is a woman's picture. It is 
what my wife would rate as a four- 
klennex film. It pulls at the heart 
strings unashamedly. It piles 
pathos upon pathos. I'm not knock- 
ing this, understand. I think the 
moral it offers is an excellent one 
of unselfishness. But I'm afraid it 
isn’t really art. 

I wasn’t concerned because the 
film was shot in Wales rather than 
China — I couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence. I wasn’t even concerned that 
husky, tall, blonde, Swedish In- 
grid Bergman portrayed slight, 
short, brunette, English Margar- 
et Aylward. 

I did feel some concern that the 
leading character, apparently had 


no religious beliefs other than the 


desire to do good and, after read- 
ing the complaints of the woman 
whose life was supposed to be 
portrayed, I did resent the romance 
that the film dragged in by the 
scruff of the neck. 

But mainly I thought this wasn’t 
really a great motion picture. 
Robert Donat gave a remarkable 
performance. I haven’t read any 
reviews that did anything but 
praise Ingrid Bergman’s portrayal 
so perhaps I'd better not criticize 
it either but place the blame on 
the script for the fact that she 
never really came through to me 
Ingrid 
Bergman is a wonderful actress but 
she can't fill in the gaps in the 
script. Curt Jurgens never was very 
believable to me. 
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So since this wasn’t really a 
great film, why did the Legion 
choose it as the first film to win 
their positive approval? Well, the 
first thing is the fact that it is a 
woman’s picture. I can’t imagine 
that any woman could see it with- 
out weeping. It is a terrifically 
emotional film. 

' Second, it is a good, safe film. 
The leading character is a Protes- 
tant missionary. Critics of the 
Legion can’t say the Legion ap- 
proves only those films that serve 
special Catholic purposes. 

Third, it is a film that almost 
everyone will enjoy to some degree. 
When I say it is not a great film 
that doesn’t mean it is not an en- 
joyable film. I can’t imagine that 
many people would dislike it. It 
has a little of something for every- 
one. 

So perhaps this was a good 
choice for the first Legion approv- 
ed film. But I’m hoping that in the 
future there will be Legion ap- 
proval of films of more genuine 
artistic achievement. This. should 
not be an approval limited to 
family films either for there can be 
artistic merit in films not especially 
suitable for children. 


Ir 1s ExPecTeD that critics should 
always list their 10 favorite films 
of the year. I didn’t find 10 films 
that I thought had genuine merit 
in the year 1958. 

But I think the best film of the 
year was “The Defiant Ones,” an 
A-3 film that adults should make a 
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special effort to see. When you do 
see it note the artistic effects offer- 
ed in this Stanley Kramer film.’ An 
example is the open and close with 
a lone, off-key voice singing a 
blues song. Notice the frequent use 
of closeups. Probably no film in re- 
eent years has offered so many. I 
found the acting somewhat spotty 
but the overall picture was in my 
mind easily the best of the year. 

There were other films I liked. 
“The Bravados” was a film that 
came close to greatness and missed 
out because it was afraid to be 
great. A few script changes, a little 
more care with the ending and this 
Gregory Peck film might well have 
been an outstanding film. As it was 
it dealt with an important theme, 
offered some excellent characteri- 
zations. 

Compared with a much more 
highly praised film, “The Big 
Country,” which starred Peck, too, 
“The Bravados” stood far ahead 
in my mind. You can’t really praise 
a film because you like its scenery 
and except for the scenery “The 
Big Country” had little to offer. 
There was too much violence, too 
many standard characterizations. 

A film I enjoyed for its occasion- 
al attempts to rise above the or- 
dinary was a little picture called 
“Touch of Evil.” It turned. out 
to be a kind of hodge-podge and 
so the whole never was as good as 
some of its parts but there is no 
getting around the fact that Orson 
Welles is a major talent and what 
he did here was sometimes out- 
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standing. He didn’t have full rein, 
wasn't able to finish the product 
himself, which may account for:the 
failure of the overall picture. 

As for films of pure entertain- 
ment, I liked “Witness for the 
Prosecution.” Perhaps you are sur- 
prised that I classify it only as 
entertainment. It really wasn’t any- 
thing more than that, just one big 
trick on the audience and no one 
could be expected to believe it. But 
Marlene Dietrick, Ty Power and 
Charles Laughton were so excellent 
in their portrayals that I can't 
imagine anyone not enjoying the 

picture. 

I liked Curt Jurgens and Bob 
Mitchum in “The Enemy Below,” 
and with some reservations, “The 
Proud Rebel,” which was good but 
probably not quite as good as most 
critics thought it was. 


TELEVISION AND children give fam- 
ilies problems. That’s why I want 
to pass on to you a code devised 
at the International Catholic As- 
sociation for Radio and Television 
in Fribourg, Switzerland, a code 
devised to help parents. 

First, TV viewing should never 
exceed more than two hours a day 
and an hour and a half should be 
the ordinary maximum. 

I rather imagine this could be 
more flexible on rainy or cold days 
when the children are out of school 
but certainly two hours should be 
long enough. 


Second, horror films should be 
forbidden at any age. 

Fortunately, US. TV 
have much in the way of horror 
programs although the movies that 
are shown on TV may sometimes 
include horror films. 

Third, the idea must not develop 
that all members of the family have 
an equal right to view all the pro- 
grams. Younger members of the 
family must be brought to under- 
stand that, just as they are not al- 
lowed wine and coffee at the table, 
certain TV programs are normally 
reserved for grown-ups. 

Fourth, TV should have no place 
at mealtimes. 

Fifth, parents should agree be- 
forehand which films children 


should watch. 


A good idea might be to go 
through a weekly copy of “TV 
Guide” or the newspaper schedules 
and simply schedule a week ahead 
what programs can be seen and 
what programs cannot be seen. 

Sixth, parents and _ teachers 
should show positive appreciation 
for good films and, finally, parents 
should demand for their children 
program times which respect the 
schedule of family life — in other 
words, if the local station shows 
Shirley Temple’s Storybook at 9 
p.m. then you ought to protest. 

Incidentally, no parent needs to 
be told that this list of suggestions 
is easier to write than put into 
practice. 


Different Lands 
Different Ways 


How they're treated and what's ex- 
pected of them make a big difference in 
children’s behavior around the world 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine 
John G. Milner 


URING a recent trip I made around 

the world, I was assailed with ques- 
tions about American children — 
about their emotional disturbance,’ social 
misbehavior, delinquency. In Yokohama, a 
cultivated merchant served me tea and 
asked delicately, “Tell me, please, what do 
Americans mean by ‘problem child’?” In 
Formosa, a sociologist eager to establish a 
common meeting ground told me that he 
knew about American children—he’d read 
about their delinquent behavior. Djibouti, 
Paris, Hong Kong, London—wherever I 
went, similar remarks were made. - 
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It seemed as though the rest of 
the world considered the Ameri- 
can child a stereo of emotion- 
al disturbance. It also looked to 
me as though in other lands, in 
most other societies, “the 
lem child’—at least as we 
him—doesn’t exist. Of ‘course, I 
knew that other countries have 
ore their share of disturbed and 

elinguent children; tragically, 
even among those who later 
came leaders, really destroyers, of 
their people. And, from m 
reading I was aware of Londons 
“Teddy Boys,” the delinquent 
gangs in Japan, Italy, France, 
India, China, Russia. 

I had expected to discover 
abroad the same kind, the same 
extent of juvenile behavior prob- 
lems as we have here. But look- 
ing, listening, watching as I trav- 
eled, I did not. I saw and learn- 
ed of some misbehavior and emo- 


tional illness, but the instances 


ed with . hunger, illness 
ilies and homes had been ravag- 
ed and destroyed, could have 
fewer problems in human beha- 
vior and human_ relationships 
than we do. What. differences 
are there in the lives of children 
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in other parts of the globe that 
give them an ability to meet 
chronic trouble and crises with- 
out rebelling against their par- 
ents er against society? What én- 
soci a ta wa so 
man "of oir children? 

Ill tell you what I feel these 
differences are. Bear in mind, 
though, that while I — 
widely, I did not travel ly- 
did live for any length 
time in any of the countries I vis- 
ited. In any event, all generali- 
zations should be liberally salted 
before they're fed on. For me, 
though, these observations are 
valid. 

First, the conflict between de- 
pendence and independence is 
rarely as great im most other 
countries of the world as it is in 
the United States. We lay stress 
on raising our children to me 
independent, to be on their own 
as soon as possible. We take 
pride in their readiness to fly the 
nest early. But in most other cul- 
tures, a child is gh a to re- 
main dependent for a er 

iod. He's still carried po 
mother’s back as a hulking g- 
ster, for example, or 
beyond babyhood, or given the 
same kind of affection at four and 
six that we reserve for infants. 

Then, too, in many other cul- 
tures people frequently live their 
entire lives in the same commun- 
ity, even house, in 
which they were born. Of course, 


were relatively few. Wherever I 
went, children showed little or no 
anti-social behavior, little or no 
withdrawa_ behavior. 
Why, I kept asking myself. I . 
couldn't believe that those who 
lived in war-torn, strife-torn parts 
of the world, those who had liv- 
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this relatively “fixed” social con- 
dition means they lack many of 
our opportunities for eal ad- 
vancement, but a child does grow 
up knowing a well what to 
expect in old age. He knows 
that his whole life will probably 
be shared with people close to 
him. As a child he is cared for 
by his parents. When they are 
old he will care for them; and, 
in his turn, he will one day be 
eared for by his own children. 
Thus, he’s not apt to fear loneli- 
ness or being separated from 
these who care and from those 
he loves. 

Similarly, in many countries a 
child grows up knowing what oc- 
eupation, trade, profession or role 
he’s eventually expected to fill. 
His Is are set by who and 
what his father is, his grandfather 
was, by the social expectations of 
the class into which he was born. 
While we may find such barriers 
to free choice contrary to our 
democratic ideals, I felt there was 
something to be said for them in 
emotional terms. Children brought 
up in such ways suffer little anx- 
iety about the future, less anxiety 
about the need to make difficult 
choices and decisions. And they 
feel little pressure to outdo their 


parents. 
Another important difference 
seems to be that, while most 


Americans hurry through life, oth- 
er societies are paced more slow- 

. A child can take it easier, 
contemplate life more — possibly 
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even enjoy it more. In Kassel, 
Germany, a young couple whe 
befriended me closed their furni- 
ture shop for a full day in order 
to show me, a total , the 
city’s sights. In India, a mer- 
chant locked his shop and served 
me tea. When customers knock- 
ed to get in, he waved them 
off. When I tried to do business 
during tea, he lectured me on the 
American’s inability to dismiss 
business and relax in leisure. It’s 
true that we're less bound to the 
past, look more to the future than 
many other peoples do. But if 
our kind of “ ” works hard- 
ships on our children, it is time, 
I feel, to consider its validity. 

As far as childhood manners 
and behavier are concerned, I 
found marked differences, too, be- 
tween our expectations and train- 
ing methods and these of other 
peoples. Traditionally, parents in 
many other countries know clear- 
— they expect of their chil- 

and they make these expec- 
tations clear. Thus, a_ child 
grows up knowing without ques- 
tion what he can and cannot do 
at any age. As an East India 
father put it to me, “We expect 
our children to behave. So they 
do.” 

The authority of the parents is 
clear-cut and definite, consistent 
and westioned. In some so- 
cieties, the mother’s word is law; 
in others, the father’s. In either 
case, reasonable or not, the law is 
obeyed. I realized that while 
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such personal obedience to au- 
thority may be reassuring, it can 
also prove to be socially danger- 
ous, as in the case of the obedi- 
ent Germans who accepted Hitler 
as their “national father.” But 
again, whatever the obvious reser- 
vations we would have about 
such a setup, it has this virtue: 
the children have no uncertainty 
about what authority is and 
where it stems from. 

Wherever I went I asked about 
methods of discipline. I was al- 
most always told that children get 

ed or shamed—if n 
church. Spankings, I was told, 
are severe but infrequent, the 
eneral attitude being that chil- 
n should be punished only for 
important offenses. It’s held in- 
advisable to nag children over 
small, unimportant things. And a 
ve ung child rarely gets pun- 
ished at all. Soiling himself, for 
example, or throwing his food 
on ‘the floor brings down no par- 
ental 4 

In gen the infrequency o 
punishment seemed to be due to 
this: rules for behavior are clear 
and unmistakable and the conse- 
quence for their infraction is al- 
ways the same. 

‘E was struck forcibly by still 
another condition of life in other 
lands—the fact that people meet 
the universal realities in a more 
direct and personal way than we 
generally do. Death, for exam- 


ple, is not an affair of mortuary 
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parlors, any more than birth is- 
a matter for hospitals. More com- 
monly, these basic events take 
place at home and children grow 
up knowing grief and joy - 
hand. Families who share the 
deepest human emotions, whether 
devastating or joyous, are brought 
very close together. Sex, too, is 
surrounded by less secrecy, and 
its ways and means are handed 
down more directly, matter-of- 
factly and practically than is our 
custom. I felt that, in a very 
real sense, this gave the child 
parental permission and sanction 
to grow up. 

Schooling, too—not only the 
material taught but the way of 
teaching and the attitude to- 
wards the child—seemed also to 
reflect a greater feeling for real- 
i For example, the teenage 
daughter of my hotel manager in 
Paris questioned me about Abra- 
ham Lincoln. My answers, focus- 
ed only on his greatness as a 
human being and as a President, 
wouldn’t do for her. It was his 


weaknesses rather’ than his 
strengths that she wanted to 
know about. Because the 


heroic figure, she told me, achiev- 
es his heroism only through sur- 
mounting his weaknesses, ugh 
suffering, through the knowledge 
of his faults and inadequacies. 
This, she hinted delicately, is 


what gives him his h i It 
oes without sayin 
er evaluation of 


ality and the maturity 


her 
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thinking amazing in a teenager. 

Along with a greater concern for 
the''reality of life, goes a great- 
er oneness in expressing feelings. 
Mourners in most countries are 
not expected to keep a stiff up- 

r lip. And, the expression of 
lows is less hidden, less qualified 
than ours. An _ Italian father 
meets his son at a railroad sta- 
tion and they kiss each other with 
no embarrassment. Many Euro- 

n men unrelated by ties of 

lood embrace when meeting. 

Men of the South Seas and Africa 
walk holding hands. There is less 
stress placed on being a “manly” 
male. Witness the of the 
Orientals and Far Easterners, the 
interest shown by men in such 
“feminine” a as flowers, per- 
fume, things of beauty. 

In the. same spirit of accept- 
ance of what we might consider 
bizarre, extreme or eccentric be- 
havior, goes a greater acceptance 
of individual differences among 
people in many other lands. Pari- 
sians often refer to their Left 
Bank eccentrics as “our special 
people,” and hold them in affec- 
tion simply because the bohemi- 
ans are different in dress, manner, 
behavior or what-have-you. The 
feeble-minded and insane are not 
uncommon members of the 
crowds on the streets of India 
and Pakistan. The crippled are 
free to walk the streets of Ethio- 
pia and Ceylon.~ In these coun- 
tries, such ple are not only 
accepted, regarded as 
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“specially blessed.” It’s true, of 
course, that in America many 
such handicapped children would 
not have needed to remain so 
“different,” thanks to fine medi- 
cal care. However, I couldn’t 
help feeling that children grow- 
ing up in such a climate of ac- 
ceptance must have an_ easier 
time with their feelings of differ- 
ence. 

I don’t mean to imply that oth- 
er peoples’ attitudes and practices 
in raising children are necessarily 
better than ours. Many of the 
attitudes toward children I’ve de- 
scribed can only persist in coun- 
tries where social classes are froz- 
en and the hand of authority is 
heavy. What one hopes for in 
life and what can reasonably be 
expected under such conditions 
f. far short of our democratic 


aspirations and achievements. 


But what I have wanted to point 
out is that just as we have much 
to give ad teach others, so we 
have much to learn and take from 
them. I have no final answers, 
but I do have questions. Do we 
push our children toward inde- 
pendence too soon, too abruptly? 
Do we teach them as well as we 
can how to meet hard reality? 
Do we, perhaps, too often hold 
back the open expression of our 
ae Are our expectations for 
our children understood by them 
and by ourselves? Is our authority 
clearly shown? 

It’s worth thinking about, I 
think. 


How To Invest oN A BUDGET 


Through the unique Monthly Investment Plan, 
families can buy shares of American industry 
for as little as $40 every three months 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


William Barry Furlong 


OT LONG AGO, a couple 
from upstate New York 
were browsing through 


their local supermarket with their 
15-year-old daughter. When the 


father reached =. a frozen-food 


com t for a package of 
string beans, his daughter called 
out sharply. 

“No, not that one,” she said. 
“Take this kind. I own part of 


this compan 
That youngster 

was one of tens of 
thousands of Amer- 
icans who own 
small parts of com- 
panies thanks to an 
ingenious 
developed 
New York 
Exchange and _ its 
member firms—the 
Monthly Investment 
Plan. The MIP has 
put investing in the 
stock market within 
body range of ev 

o longer 
to save 


Family ome 4, 68), Family Weekly Magazine, Inc., 


9N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, TH. 
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up hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars to invest in stock; 

MIP you can invest as little as 
$40 every three months—or 45 
cents a day. 

“Actually, it’s no different than 
oing to a grocery store,” says a 
housewife 
vests through MIP. “You budget 
stock-buying just as you budget 
food-buying.” 

The MIP is quite frankly de- 
signed to take some of the 
mystery out of buying stock— 
and to enable more Americans 
to invest in the stock market on 
a sound basis. Nowadays, some 
8,630,000 persons: own stock. Two 
out of every three come from 
families whose household income 
is less than $7,500 a year. The 
occupation which appears most 
frequently on the list of stock- 
holders is “housewife.” 

But what is the Monthly In- 
vestment Plan? 

It’s a pay-as-you-go plan de- 
veloped by members of the New 
York Stock Exchange about five 
years ago. Through it, you can 
invest as little as $40 e 
three months—or $13.25 a month. 
For each payment, you can get 
enough stock in the company of 
your choice to match the money 
invested less commissions. If the 
stock you're: buying costs $20 a 
share, you get two shares for 
each $40 investment. If it cost 
$30 a share, one and 
one-third $40. 

“It's just like buying gasoline,” 


says one stock broker. “When 

‘into a station, u 
often for many doliars 
worth of gasoline. You get as 
many gallons—even a fraction of a 
gallon—as you pay for. The same 
way with MIP. You get as many 
a or fractions, as you pay 

r. 

You can invest anywhere from 
$40 to $1,000 in MIP on each 
payment. If you wish, you can 
start several MIP’s at one time. 
One millionaire, intrigued by the 
idea of MIP, started 25 plans at 
one time so he could buy 25 
different stocks. Whenever things 
get tight financially, you can miss 
a payment or two without worry- 
ing; nobody will come to get 
your stock back—it’s all yours. 
Whenever you feel like it, you 
can sell your stock and get what- 
ever it’s worth that day. 

Take Henry and Mildred Peter- 
sen of Ridgewood, N. J., once 
selected as representative new 
MIP investors by the New York 
Stock Exchange. They got into 
MIP on January 25, 1954—the 
day the plan started. They started 
with a monthly investment of 
$45 in a railroad. They hased 
15 shares over the next bee years 
but cashed in 12 shares to help 
pay for their new home. They 
even missed a few months to 
make some house payments. 

“There are three reasons why 
we buy stocks through MIP, 
says Petersen. “First, it’s inexpen- 
sive. Second, it’s flexible — you 
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can get in or out whenever you 
want. Third, it makes you save— 
you can invest in amounts easy 
to put aside.” 

ough MIP, you can learn 
that the stock market isn’t so 
mysterious and that stock brokers 
aren't remote figures with a sec- 
ret knowledge of high finance. 
are businessmen whose pro- 
fits depend on giving sound 
advice to as many investors as 
they can serve. It’s good business 
for them when their customers 
are satisfied. 
Last year, an elderly woman 
got into a $40 Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan with a broker in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She gave the 
impression of one who was in 
extremely modest circumstances. 
On her second visit, to the aston- 
ishment of her stock broker, she 
gave him a check for $250,000 
to. mvest. “I just wanted to see 
if you'd treat me nicely no 
matter how little I had to invest,” 
she said. 

Any .reputable broker will tell 
you two about _ buying 
stock: (1) that buying stock, just 
like buying any property, has its 
risks, and (2) you should have 
insurance and a cash reserve in 
the bank before starting to buy 
stock. 

Why buy stock then? Because 
it helps you to hedge against in- 
flation. The dollar today buys 
less than half what it did in 
1939 because of inflation (which 
‘is another name for the rising 
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cost of living). So if you had 
$1,000 in « back in 1939 and 
saved it all these years, you 
really would have lost money 
because that $1,000 will buy less 
than half what it could in 1939. 
But stocks usually go up in a 
period of inflation thus protecting 
the purchasing power of your 
investment. For instance if you 
had $1,000 in cash in 1939, you’d 
need $2,037 today to buy as 
much as $1,000 did then. But 
if you put your $1,000 into stock 
in 1939, and if those stocks 
showed only average gain over 
the last 19 years, you'd have 
stocks worth $3,623 today. 

If an investor can afford to 
take risks, stocks can reward him 
in two ways. First, they can grow 
in value; this is usually the most 
dramatic source of profit. Second, 
they can pay dividends. Not all 
stocks do both—or either—but 
your broker can help you find 
those best suited to your needs. 
Hell have at his fingertips a_ list 
of the 325 companies which 
have paid dividends for 25 to 
110 years. (Nine out of every 
10 companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange paid divi- 
dends last year.) Another 531 
companies have paid dividends 
for the last 10 to 24 years. Your 
broker will also know how much 
these companies have, been pay- 
ing in dividends. In, 1957, half 
of them paid more than 6.1 per- 
cent—roughly double. what most 
Savings accounts earn in interest. 
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you select stocks? 
Your ‘broker will ‘help: youy but 
as Henry Petersen says, “I think 
you must have a definite plan 
in mind.” Most young people in 
MIP buy “growth  stocks’—that 
is, stocks whose value seems 
likely to increase in the coming 
years because the companies are 
plowing back a lot of the profit 
into research and new product 
development. Older persons tend 
to buy “income  stocks”—those 
paying a high dividend now even 
though they may not grow as 
much in value in the future. 

The people who buy stocks 
through MIP are not much 
different from you and _ your 
neighbors. Their interests and 
occupations range over the whole 
horizon of human activity. 

Once people get interested in 
MIP, their interest usually grows 
swiftly. One stock broker says 
that his “most interesting and 
difficult sale” was to a foreman 
in the Delco-Remy plant in Ander- 
son, Ind. The foreman. was a 
skeptic who believed that the 
stock market was just another 
scheme to “rook the little guy.” 

After a long conversation, the 
skeptical foreman decided to ex- 

riment by investing a few of 

is surplus dollars through MIP. 
He started with a $40-a-month 

gram. Soon he raised it to 
B60 a month. Within a few 
months, 11 of his co-workers also 
opened MIP  accounts.. Others 
followed when General Motors—of 
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which Delco-Remy is a division— 
split its stock. “The foreman was 
a most satisfied customer,” says 
the stock broker. 

Here are the questions which 
most people ask about getting 
into MIP: 

Where can you find a stock 
broker? 

Look first in your own home 
town for a member firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. There 
are 2,500 such offices in 600 
American cities. Under “stock 
brokers” in your classified tele- 

hone directory, you can quickly. 
ind the names of those in your 
town. If there is none, you'll 
likely find one listed in the phone 
book of the nearest large city. 

How do you do business with 
a stock broker? 

When you start investing in 
MIP, you'll probably want to 
drop into his office to get his 
advice. After that, you can make 
all your payments by mail, if 

u_ wish. 

How much does it cost? 

You can invest anywhere from 
$40 to $1,000 a month or, if you 
refer, $40 to $1,000 a quarter 
Sevens three months). There are 
no membership fees, starting fees, 
dues, assessments, or fines. The 
only charge is the broker’s com- 
mission for buying and _ selling 
your stock. The commission on 
transactions involving $100 or 
less is six percent. On transactions ; 
between $100 and $399, the 
commission is two percent plus $2 
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(with minimum charge of $6). 
On _ transactions between $400 
and $1,000, the commission is one 
percent plus $6. These are the 
standard commissions. for all 
member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

However, you can reduce the 
commission cost by investing on 
a quarterly basis instead of 
monthly. Let’s say you have your 
choice of investing $100 a month 
or $300 a quarter. The actual 
investment over three months is 
the same, no matter which sche- 
dule you're using. But the broker’s 
commission on the $300 quarterly 
investment is $7.84 while that on 
three monthly $100 investments 
totals about $17. 

How long are you “in for”? 

For as long as you like, MIP 
is more economical on a_long- 
term basis than on a short-term 
one, but you can sell your stock 
and drop out of MIP any time 
you wish. (Don’t forget that 
there’s a broker’s commission on 
the sale of stock.) 

When you get your divi- 
dends? 

Just as soon as they are paid 
by the company whose stock you 
own. You can have them sent to 
you or have them reinvested 
automatically. 

Can you get more than one 
stock? 

Yes. You one stock 
per plan, beittemnee have two 
or more plans going simultane- 


ously. 


Ir you wou.p like addi- 
tional information about the 
Monthly Investment Plan, at 
no cost or obligation, write 
to New York Stock Ex- 
change, New York 5, N. Y. 


Who decides how to vote your 
stock? 

You do, Your full shares of 
stock will be voted in_ strict 
accordance with your written in- 
structions. 

What record will you have of 
your purchases? 

After each purchase, you will 
be mailed a receipt for your 
money and a statement showing 
the number of shares you bought, 
the price, the commission paid, 
and the total number of shares 
at that time. 

What happens in a recession? 

The value of the stock you 
own can go down. However, this 
also means that you can buy 
more shares of the same stoc 
with each payment. Thus, assum- 
ing the stock goes up again—in 
line with the long-term trend of 
the stock market—youll have 
more shares of stock bought at 
a lower cost. 

The number of people invest- 
ing through MIP continues to 
grow. An ti of 145 new 
plans are opened every day, 
while well over 2% million 
shares of stock already have been 
purchased by MIP families 
throughout the nation. 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Journal 


SUALLY the most unnoticed 
t participants in the celebra- 
tion of Mass are the altar 
boys— when they do not make 
mistakes. 
If they are well trained and 
attend to their duties as they 
should, they pass almost com- 


pletely unknown and_ unnotic- 


ed. 


But even un- 


Floyd Anderson 


When is someone going to set up 
a training course for families of 
altar boys? 


known and certainly never no-— 
ticed are the families of altar 
boys. Let me speak from exper-— 
ience—with four boys who are 
privileged to serve Mass. We 
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have five boys; the only 
we don’t have five altar boys is 
that Stevie isn’t old enough. But 
already he’s saying, “When I'm 
an altar boy... .” 

The Church has the training of 
altar boys down to almost an ex- 
act science. In each parish, a Sis- 
ter or an assistant pastor teaches 
the boys Latin and instructs them 
in the procedure to follow. 

But when is someone going to 
set up a training course for fam- 
ilies of altar boys? 

There is nothing quite like the 
joyous anticipation of seeing your 
son serve Mass—unless it is gan 
your son celebrate Mass, an 
that, God willing, may come in 
future years. 

At present we're in the “altar 
boy” stage. We went through the 
training a In our parish it 
is handled by the assistant 
pastor, who has a wonderful way 
with boys. 

Through helping the boys at 
home, you become quite adept 
with the Latin of the Mass, espe- 
cially the responses. That may 
be called the easy part. The un- 
anticipated incidents are the ones 
that kee u_ stepping. 

warned, for 
instance, not to sit in the front 
pews the first time one of their 
sons serves Mass. The Missal is a 
large book; usually your altar boy 
serving Mass the first time is not 
a very large boy. The contrast 
frightens you—when he half-stum- 
bles (but never falls) on the altar 
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steps. An over-anxious father 
half-rises. from the pew. With 
such’ a pose, he can be very con- 
spicuous and, for those behind, 
may cause wonder that good old 
Charlie dozed off in church. Not 
all may realize that it’s your boy 
on the altar, even though you 
think he is the most important 
person there. 

pom | the proverb in reverse, 
on that first day parents are best 
neither seen nor heard. The boy 
may fumble a bit with some re- 
sponses, and the temptation arises 
to act as a prompter from the 
wings, to whisper the word for 
which he is frantically searching. 
But don’t—Father is much closer 
to the problem than you are, and 
can lend a helping whisper much 
less noticeably. 

One of the agonizing moments 
for parents in the pew occurs 
when their altar boy comes out 
before Mass to light the candles 
on the altar, and happens on one 
that just won't light. There can 
be a number of reasons—the wick 
may have burned a little short, 
the boy may not be holding the 
light at just the right spot. But 
whatever it is, parents seem to 
live a lifetime in the few sec- 
onds before he lights the candle. 
Be reassured—this happens to all 
of them, even the most experienc- 
ed. It is not always due to his 
newness on the altar. 

Amusing incidents keep the 
families of altar boys laughing. 
You've probably heard the story 
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about the visiting Dominican 
priest and the altar boys. Domin- 
icans celebrate the Mass different- 
ly in some respects from diocesan 
priests; and his altar boys were 
a bit mixed up. But one, with 
the poise of old altar boys, told 
the Dominican: “Don’t worry, Fa- 
ther. Tomorrow I'll show you how 


to say it right.” 
We didn't have quite that em- 
barrassment, but the first time 


Joey served a High Mass he was 
distressed that no prayers were 
said at the foot of the altar after 
Mass. He came out, determined 
to tell Father about his “mis- 
take” in forgetting. Fortunately, 
his brother got to him first and 
told him why the prayers for Rus- 
sia are not said at the end of the 
High Mass. 

This one has not happened to 
us as yet, but imagine the embar- 
rassment of parents when their 
boy falls asleep at the sedilia. 
When the Gloria or Credo ends, 
Father returns to the altar, and it 


turns out that Jimmy’s pious bow 
of the head was wily e weight 
of sleepy 
We heard of another altar boy, 
a seminarian serving the bishop 
at Benediction. Maybe the bishop 


preached too long. Anyway, when 
it came time for the incense, the 
bishop looked in the censer and 
said: “There’s no fire in here, just 
ashes.” The poor  seminarian 
blushed the place 
of the burnt c . The bishop 
was game. He put in some in- 
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eense and went through the 


tions. 

Minor discomforts and little 
sacrifices. come with the privile 
of having a server in the family. 
But incidental benefits and de- 
lightful by-products come from 
their close association with the 
parish priests. It gives parents a 
more intimate appreciation of the 
goodness, the kindliness, the gen- 
erosity of our priests. It appears 
in for the boys, and 
the very evident happiness of the 
boys when they have a chance to 
be with their priests. 

It shows up in little kindnesses 
too. For instance, before he was 
old enough to serve Mass, Joey 
always wanted to go into the sac- 
risty after Mass when an older 
brother served. With that kind- 
ness so characteristic of priests, 
our pastor gave him a job to do 
—turning out the lights in the 
church, 

went to it with vigor an 

much so that 
teased Joey about turning out the 
lights before the ple left the 

urch. And one day, when Joey 
was a bit late and the lights had 
been turned out, the pastor no- 
ticed Joey coming and turned on 
all the lights again! 

Many other instances took 
place, as when a priest who had 
weekend duty at our parish took 
the altar boy horseback riding all 
day. Another time, this same 
iest chided Tommy for being 
te to serve Mass. Actually Tom- 
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my was not scheduled to serve, 
but came back when he saw only 
one altar boy serving. When 
the priest. learned of this, he took 
Tommy to a college basketball 
game—te compensate for his kid- 
ding remarks. _ 

The could be multi- 
plied many times over by any 
parents who have an altar boy in 
the family. But one more bears 
telling. Our oldest boy has a 
poo interest in flying, as many 

ys his age do. Our assistant 
pastor, with about five other 
priests, owns a _ small plane. 


Learning of Pete's interest, he 
took him flying one day. 

Surely this is kindness, good- 
ness and generosity far beyond 
the call of priestly duty! And, in 
many different ways, parents who 
have boys serving on the altar ex- 
perience such kindness. 

Added to that is the possibility 
that through this fine companion- 
ship, this close association with 

iests, the family with an altar 

y in it may one day have a 
priest in it. Certainly we hope 
so. Perhaps, God willing, more 
than one. 


“Now that we can afford a trip to 
Alaska, it's just another state!” 


¢ ) 
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They are more frequently born to 
women who are 35 er older 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


WINS ARE far more com- 

mon than you think. They 

result once in every 86 
births. Married women between 
35 and 38 with a family of 
eight are most likely te have 
ae according to the latest 
t 

The latest figures place the 
number of twins in the United 
States at 3,000,000, Of these, 
about 800,000 are identical twins 
and the rest are fraternal twins. 
There is a big difference between 
these two types. 

For example, identical twins 
have the same sex, appearance, 
strengths, weaknesses and react- 
ions. They may even write very 


much alike, walk alike, and even 
think alike. They have the same 
skin coloring, hair-ferm and blood 
types, and other hereditary traits. 
The intimate and exact likenesses 
of identical twins can be traced 
back to the fact that such twins 
begin life as a single fertilized 


egg. 

Shortly after this single unit of 
life begins to grow, it divides in- 
to two parts having the same pat- 
terns of genes — the tiny packets 
of cell life that control inherited 
characteristics. Once the fertilized 
egg splits into two parts each part 
then grows up independently and 
develops into a seperate baby. 

Here are some other facts about 
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identical twins. One identical twin 
is likely to be right-handed and 
the other left-handed. Dr. William 
Hilary Wright has pointed out 
some identical twins he has exam- 
ined showed a_ mirror-image 
simularity even to the whorl of 
their hair — it grows counter-clock- 
wise on one head and clockwise 
on the other. 

In some instances it has been 
necessary to check blood group- 
ings, fingerprints and skin texture 
to identify identical twins. 

The skin of identical twins is 
unique, for it, unlike the skin 
from non-twins, can. be grafted 
onto their bodies interchangeably. 
Furthermore, similarities between 
identical twins do not disappear 
with age. Many inherited dis- 
orders including eye defects, 
tuberculosis susceptibility and 
even mental health remain equal 
as identical twins travel along 
life’s sunset trail. 

Fraternal twins, on the other 
hand, usually do not look alike 
and may be of different- sexes. 
They start out in life from two 
separately fertilized eggs, each 
life-unit containing quite different 
gene-patterns or hereditary char- 
acteristics. When they grow up, 
they may show no more resem- 
blance to each other than they do 
to other non-twin brothers or sis- 
ters. One may be tall, robust, hand- 
some, brilliant, and the other short, 
sickly, homely, dull. The fact that 
they are the same age draws them 
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closer than. ‘the average brother 
and gister, but the attitude of fra- 
ternal twins is i no dif- 
ferent from that of brother and 
sister. 

In recent months, Dr. Glen 
Holland of the University of Calif- 
ornia has proposed that a third 
type of twin exists. The third 
type, it is now believed, results 
from the fertilization of two dif- 
ferent cells in the same ovum. 
This new type of twin is believed 
to exist because Siamese twins 
(generally thought to be identical 
twins from a single ovum) actually 
exhibit more marked. difference 
than non-joined identical twins. 

Actually, Siamese twins of any 
variety are rare. Children joined 
at the head, such as was the case 
with the recently publicized 
Brodie twins, are the most unus- 
ual of the various types of Sia- 
mese twins. The official name for 
Siamese twins joined at the head 
is craniopagus. 

Perhaps the most famous of all 
Siamese twins before the spec- 
tacular Brodie twins were Chang 
and Eng Bunker who were con- 
nected at the breastbone by a 
short, thick ribbon of flesh. They 
were famous before the turn of 
the century. They settled in North 
Carolina, got married and raised 
families!) They could run and 
jump, ride horseback, even turn 
somersaults. 

Chang and Eng were the sons 
of a Chinese fisherman. Their 
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mother was of mixed Chinese and 
Siamese ancestry. They traveled 
around, the world under the spon- 
sorship of Robert Hunter, a British 
merchant, before they settled in 
White Plains, N.C., adopting the 
name of Bunker. Their marriage 
took place in a double ceremony 
in 1843. Chang married Adelaide 
Yates and Eng married her sister, 
Sarah. Fantastic as it may seem, 
Eng and Sarah had seven boys 
and_ five’ girls; Chang and 
Adelaide had seven boys and 
three girls. Chang died in 1847 
and his brother Eng passed away 
before an operation could be at- 
tempted. Such an_ operation 
would, however, have been futile 
because a post mortem examinat- 
ion showed that their livers were 
sustained through their connect- 
ing tissues. 

What are some of the general 
facts and fancies about having 
twins? 

First, giving birth to twins is 
an hereditary tendency. But there 
is no basis to the belief of some 
people that twins will come toa 
twinning family only every other 


generation. Couples with Scan- 
dinavian or Germanic _back- 
grounds are likely to have 
twins more frequently than 


couples with French, Italian or 
Spanish lineages. On the basis of 
hereditary studies, the father’s 
hereditary background appears 


to determine the arrival of identi- 
cal twins, whereas the mother’s 
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hereditary history influences the 
arrival of fraternal twins. 

When it comes to surviving the 
precarious pre-natal period, girl 
twins are shown to be hardier 
than boy twins. Some may well 
argue that this fact belies the pop- 
ular reference to women as mem- 
bers of the weaker sex. 

Look around, too, and you will 
find that twins are more frequent- 
ly born to women who are 35 or 
older. This trend accounts for 
twins showing up often as the 
babies of a large family. 

From time to time, I have 
heard of remarkable evidences of 
“mental telepathy” being demon- 
strated by twins. Identical twins 
are almost always responsible for 
such feats of mental cooperation. 
If you look at the matter closely 
this is not too surprising. Identical 
twins, after all, often think of 
themselves as a unit and feel in- 
complete when separated. They 
may like the same school subjects, 
be gifted in the same fields and 
decide to follow the same profess- 
ion. They often marry and have 
children at the same time. And 
there’s a good chance that iden- 
tical twns have brains and nervous 
systems so much alike that oc- 
casional simultaneous thoughts or 
statements may be more right- 
fully classed as “coincidences” 
rather than as true evidences for 
mental telepathy. 

Your doctor, nowadays, can de- 
termine with almost 100 percent 
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accuracy whether twins can be 
expected or not and, of course, he 
doesn’t gauge this by size or 
weight. If he can definitely de- 
tect two heart beats, then the 
question is answered. The final 
and positive proof of whether 
twins, triplets or what have you 
are due to arrive is the x-ray. 
One of the reasons size cannot 
be relied upon to predict the ar- 
rival of twins is that twins 
usually are smaller, much smaller 
than single babies, and because 
of this delivery is usually shorter 


and easier. However, because 
twins are born. so small, they must 
fight a somewhat harder battle 
to get started in life. Once they 
catch up, their endurance and 
life-expectancy are equal to that 
of any other child. 

Few pleasures that any parent 
can experience are greater or 
more enduring than to gaze upon 
the children when they're fast a- 
sleep. And gazing upon twins 
must make such a pleasure a 
double pleasure. At least that is 
what the parents of twins tell me. 


“Dear, show Harvey where the 
kitchen light is, would’ja please ?” 


The Night I Met 
My Daughter 


He had considered himself a 
complete flop at being a good father 
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OU NO MORE become a 
} father on the day your child 
is born than you automatic- 
ally become a man on the day 
you're 21. In both cases it takes 
some rine. and can occur when 
you least expect it. | Anyway, 
that’s how fatherhood pene 
to come to me. 
At the time it happened I was 
a railroad fireman, working the 
night shift. It was nearly three 
o'clock one black winter's morn- 
ing when I let myself quie 
into the house, hoping I wouldn't 
wake either my wife or our bab 
daughter — especially the baby, 
who was just about six months 
old and equipped with a fully 
developed, hair-trigger alarm sys- 
tem. I raided the refrigerator for 
leftovers, tossing our dog some 
illegal dividends and entertaining 
him with low-voiced, friendly in- 
sults. He sat there greeting my 
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remarks with amiable swishes of 
his tail in his best “faithful dog” 
manner. I considered how much 
better I got along with him than 
I did with my own child upstairs. 

It bothered me. Everything I 
had ever read or heard empha- 
sized the importance of being a 
good father, of sharing the experi- 
ence of parenthood with one’s 
wife, of enjoying the satisfactions 
of rearing a child. I was sup- 
posed to help take care of her, 
and it was supposed to be fun. 
Changing her, playing with her, 
watching her grow — all these 
things were supposed to i 4 
my paternal heart. But it hadn't 
worked out that way, and I con- 
sidered myself a complete flop at 
it. 

There was no lack of effort, 
but the odds were heavy. At the 
hospital, for instance, I soon dis- 
covered that fathers were regard- 
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ed pretty much as necessary evils 
whose intrusion into the sorority 
of the maternity ward was s 
ly restricted to yisiting hours. I 
assured myself that at home 
things would be different. 
_ Back at the split-level, howev- 
er, the help my wife needed was 
provided by an implacably effi- 
cient lady in white. I protested, 
and my wife backed me up. 
. “We want him to get to know 
his daughter, don’t we?” she told 
the nurse confidentially. 

“Oh, of do,” 
nurse respon oomily. - 
a: very important to his little 


eee she handed me the 
baby two or three times, freshly 
like a box of candy. 
Evidently I was to hold it, but 
she hovered around suspiciously, 
apparently convinced that I was 
not to be trusted out of her g 67 
Oh, well, I sighed, this too 


did, and in. her new-found 
freedom by wife inducted me 
into the mysteries of baby care. I 
learned, for instance, that there 
was a “front” and a “back” to a 
folded diaper—something not ev- 
ery Tom or Dick knows—and fur- 
thermore that the front is the 
back and the back is the front 
according to the sex of one’s 
heir. Things began to look up a 
little. 

said happily as she inspected one 
of my diapering jobs, even though 
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it looked anything but workman- 
about you bathin r on your 
da oft” 


Ficeed at the idea. It would 

ive my wife a break, and besides 

e two of them had such a 
whale of a time during the baby’s 
bath. This, I was sure, was the 
ns. aged me and my daughter to 
make friends. 

On my first try the baby slid 
like an eel from my too tentative 
grip on her soapy yrs She came 
up spluttering and stiff with fear. 
An instant later she began 
screaming bloody murder. 

“Here. Let me take her,” her 
mother said hastily. For a long 
time afterward, the baby burst 
into wails at the mere sight of 
me. My wife grew hollow-eyed 
and irritable. Her already dim 
view of my habit of leaving dirty 
socks on the bedroom floor dark- 
ened even more. 

By now I'd begun to harbor a 
distinct dislike for the whole baby 
business, lock, stock and _ bottle. 
I'd tried to get close to the baby, 
hadn’t IP I'd even attempted to 
copy my wife’s cooing and bab- 
bling when she played with her, 
though it made me feel like an 
idiot. Such things were all right 
for a woman, but not for a man. 
And the baby! Compared with 
the dog, she came off second best 
in practically every department. 


She was flagrantly unhousebroken 


and showed no signs of any early 


= 
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didn’t freeze and bawl, the 
best response she could make to 
me was to stare at me myopical- 
ly, waving her hands in an un- 
coordinated manner. She was 
hair-raisingly fragile — at least I 
thought so. She made me ner- 
vous, and it was mutual. 

I consoled myself with the 
thought that in the fullness of 
time she might somehow come to 
resemble a civilized human _be- 
ing. Meanwhile, I determined to 
endure the intervening era of her 
infanthood. 

It was in this state of general 
loom that I finally put out the 
ights for the night and went up 
to bed. As I tiptoed into our 
bedroom, the baby started crying 
in her room down the hall. My 
wife sat up in bed and peered 
at me sleepily. 

“Please see if 

it, huh?” she said and burrowed 
back into her pillow. 
“Okay, honey,” I said, deter- 
mined somehow, without resort to 
force and violence, to silence 
those wild-animal yowls. 

Once inside her cave I felt 
even less confident. Any time, 
anywhere, the vocal output of a 
small unhappy infant exceeds all 
reasonable probability. In the 


u can handle 


wee hours the racket is positively 
deafening. Keep calm, I told my- 
self sternly. 
Investigation disclosed that she 
was wet. What a relief! As sim- 
& as that! Silently I changed 
, and, sure enough, 


she greet- 
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ed these operations with an as- 
sortment of agreeable baby nois- 
es. I was congratulating myself 
heartily as I put her back into 
her crib, when off she went again 
like a four-alarm fire. Sonlhowr 
I mastered the impulse to pick u 
the whole howling mess Bhi 
dump it into her mother’s bed. 

This can be fixed, I assured 
myself, No tougher than when, 
say, the radio won’t work—well, 
louder, but fixable. Further re- 
flection convinced me that this 
would have to be handled scien- 
tifically, by the trial-and-error 
method. I started trying-and-err- 
ing. I tried walking the floor 
with her, carefully studying the 
results. For a moment they look- 
ed promising. But, though her 
volume control seemed to turn 
down slightly, her little face was 
still contorted with and get- 
ting redder with blast of 
her loudspeaker. 

I heated a bottle of formula 
and offered it. Not interested. She 
just couldn’t get into the spirit of 
the thing. Then, with determina- 
tion, I shoved the bottle into her 
mouth. It was a case of gargle 
or swallow, and after one or two 
milky wails she elected to gulp. 
In the shattering silence that fol- 
lowed, she panted like a round- 
house full engines. She 
just lay there in my arms, not 
really drinking, but not howling 
either, Cautiously I put the bot- 
tle on the bureau and sstealthil 
tried to slip her back into bed. 
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I was hoping . somehow she 
wouldn't notice. the minute 
her bottom touched the sheet she 
let go again full blast. | 

Groaning, I sat down with her 
in the chintz-covered rocker pro- 
vided for such occasions. I was 
feeling less fatherly by the min- 
ute, madder by the second. I be- 
gan to bawl her out. 

“Listen,” I demanded. “What 
is this anyway? What the heck 
do you want? Do you know what 
time it is? If you don't, I do. 
Now you shut up!” 

Suddenly I realized she already 
had. I looked down at her, bun- 
dled cozily, if not so expertly, in 
a blanket: She lay cradled in my 
arms, looking up at me wide-eyed 
and delighted. 

“Is that the score?” I asked her. 
“You on the late shift too? Just 
not ready for bed, huh?” 

She gurgled appreciatively. I 
could have sworn she liked the 
deep tones of my voice. I was so 
impressed by this discovery I for- 
got to keep talking. The baby 
grew restive again almost at once. 
It was clear that either I would 
talk or she would. Still feeling 
pretty ridiculous, I decided I was 
elected. Besides, there was no one 
around to hear me. It occurred 
to me that I frequently talked to 
the dog even if his command of 
Shakespeare was distinctly limit- 
ed. I took the chance and plung- 
ed in. 

“So, you'd wake us up in the 
middle of the night, would your” 


I hammed. “Oh, no you don't, 
my girl. Ill handle this one. 
Now then, what shall. we talk 
about? If you were a boy, we 
could talk about — well, never 
mind.” 

A liquid sound, like the voice 
of the dove, answered me from 
the warm bundle of human ani- 
mal I held. I gazed at her in- 
quiringly. 

“You have a question?” I asked 
very politely. No answer. “Okay. 
It’s probably the only chance 
ever have to outtalkk a female 
anyway, so here goes.” 

As I droned on, she listened 
with flattering attention. She lay 
there against my chest intent on 
the rumble of my voice. She was 
the best audience I had ever had, 
and I took advantage of the op- 
portunity. I explained to her a 

t theory of mine: that all 
babies select the parents of their 
choice. I told her I was greatly 
honored to be selected by such a 
wonderful, intelligent, charming 
baby. I talked on and on. 

At one point in my monologue 
she went so far as to produce a 
kind of breathy laugh, incredible 
in a baby—or, rather, incredible 
to me. Yet there it was, fillin 
the room with the pixie gaiety ot 
this little creature. I looked 
down at her and still another mi- 
racle occurred. She smiled at me, 
a toothless, innocent, yet impish 
smile! I laughed and without 
thinking of it held her closer. 

We sat there for a good long 
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time, just enjoying each other's 
new-found company. At length 
she yawned luxuriously, but she 
continued to look at me expect- 
antly. The desire to sing to her 
welled so strongly in me that, 
awkw. , hesitantly, I began 
ve first tune that come to my 

Come all you rounders, for I 

want you to hear, 


int 
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The story of a brave engineer. 
Casey Jones was the rounder's 


name, 
On a big eight-wheeler of a 
mighty fame... 

It was hardly a lullaby, but 
my baby listened as raptly as 
if it were Brahms. By the time 
Casey’s children had “got anoth- 
er poppa” my girl was fast asleep 
i arms of her own. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


An optimist is a man who idles the car in front of the house - 


while he waits for his wife. 


A really sick boy is one who comes down with a bug on a Sat- 


urday morning. 


* 


When a man becomes alarmed at what his wife is wearing, 
it may be she forgot to remove the price tag. 
* * 


Nothing helps a modern houswife to get an average day’s work . 
done like the television set going on the blink. 
* 


When a bachelor has to eat his own words it may only mean 
that his meals are now prepared by the girl he said he would never 


marry. 
* 


A man never realizes the truth of the statement that the meek 
shall inherit the earth until he marries a woman who loves gard- © 


ening. 


The average girl dreams of marrying a man who can afford 
to buy her lovely furniture and also be strong enough to keep mov- 


ing it around for her. 


* 
* 


When pets invade your family fortress, 
almost anything can happen—and does 


THE 


ZOOLOGICAL 


AGE 


John J. Kane 


HILDREN PASS through a 
number of stages in their 
progress from infancy to 

adulthood. This is a statement 
immediately obvious to all par- 
ents. It also makes a neat parental 
defense for Johnny’s misbehavior 
in front of visitors. Just about 
every modern authority on child 
rearing has made the same state- 
ment. Yet it seems to me that 
the stages listed are not entirely 
complete. 

What about the “pet” stage, 
for instance? I am referring to 
that apparently widespread ten- 

cy of youngsters of a certain 
age group to turn the home into 
a menagerie. 

Most parents do love their chil- 
dren. Most parents are willing, 
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even eager, to make unusual sac- 
rifices in the interest of their chil- 
dren’s development, emotional se- 
curity, and happiness. But isn’t 
a parent (even a modern parent 
addicted to the most recent the- 
ories of child rearing) being push- 
ed to extremes when the house is 
invaded by half a dozen different 
pets at the same time? 

We have willingly shared our 
food with representatives of the 
animal, bird, and fish world. We 
have unknowingly shared our bed 
with the dog. We have gone 
showerless while the duck swam 
about in the bathtub. The last 
ounce of milk, carefully saved for 
the morning coffee, has been sur- 
reptitiously given to the cat by 
the childr 


iidren. 
St. Meinrad Abbey, 


Inc., St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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It should be made a matter of 
record that I, myself, am quite at- 
tached to dogs. At one period of 
our collie’s life—dogs, too, appar- 
ently go through stages—my at- 
tachment to this pet ame al- 
most the only attachment I had. 
Neighbors had ceased talking to 
us ause the pup barked con- 
tinuously when in the yard. To 
ingratiate myself with the com- 
munity, I brought him into the 
house, but his attacks on the fur- 
niture aroused the ire of my wife. 
A dog may or may not be a 
man’s best friend. At that time, 
anyway, my dog appeared to be 
my only friend. 

Our “pet” problem began when 
my eldest daughter, at the tender 
age of three, developed a fierce 
love of animals. There are many 
children of this age who will run 
from a dog, who, under no cir- 
cumstances, can be persuaded to 
pet even the most docile member 
of the canine family. But my 
little girl attached herself to dogs, 
= gs attached themselves to 

r 


Stray dogs were brought home, 
fed, watered, and loved. When 
they were evicted, my child was 
in tears. All of this I was in- 
clined to explain as some mysteri- 


ous, hereditary quirk from my. 
wife’s side of the family. With 
the atest confidence in Dr. 


Gesell, I was certain she would 


outgrow it. Instead, over the last 
10° years she has grown into it. 
Now her affection spread to 
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the entire animal, bird, and fish 
kingdom. 

In the early part of spring last 


year, my daughter decided to 
visit a pet shop — just to look 
around—while I made some pur- 
chases. On the way home she 
sat in the rear seat. From time 
to time, I heard a sort of thin 
piping sound. I made a mental 
note to have the car , and 
forgot it. But when I emerged 
from the car, she had a_ baby 


.duck in her arms. 


“Please, Daddy, let me keep it. 
It’s so small. He won’t eat much 
and I bought enough food for 
him to last a month.” I looked 
inside the car. Sure enough, 
there it was all over the seat and 
the floor. By this time several 
children from the neighborhood 
had assembled, and eir faces 
made the same appeal as my 


Me 
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daughter's. I told 
her, subject to 
mother’s approv- . 
al, could 
keep the duck 
for a while. 

As the duck = 
increased size, which it 
did with incredible rapidity, 
it had to be shifted from 
the utility room into the garage. 
It is positively amazing what a 
simple matter of maintaining a 
duck in the garage can do to fam- 
ily life. I used to merely raise 
the garage door, start the car, 
and go off to work. But now, as 
soon as the door was raised, the 
duck waddled forth to escape into 
the neighbor's yard. After 10 
minutes I recaptured the bird, 
but my wife had to hold it while 
I moved the car out. On subse- 
quent mornings, the entire family 
had to assemble around the ga- 
rage door. It was raised very 
quietly and the nearest one seized 
or pursued the duck. In disgust, 
I surrendered the garage to the 
duck and parked the car on the 
driveway. 

My daughter then decided to 
let the duck run loose in the 
yard during the day. Unfortun- 
ately, a neighbor’s cat spied the 
pec and stalked it with feline 
stealth, My youngest daughter, 
thinking more quickly than well, 
let the collie into the yard. The 
dog made for the cat as the cat 
made for the duck. Quacks, 
meows, and barking filled the air. 


March 
Neighbors were attracted, includ- 


- ing the owner of the cat. I quick- 


ly retreated in the car, when the 
brawl spread from the animal to 
the human kingdom. 

While my eldest daughter was 
specializing in dogs and _ ducks, 
her 10-year-old sister had devel- 
oped an affection for cats; the 
youngest child, not to be outdone, 
went in for goldfish. .No doubt 
circuses and zoos have well-estab- 
lished techniques for the care 
and feeding of heredit ene- 
mies. Homes just Jack such facil- 
ities. Only vigilance prolonged 
the life of the fish, 

At this time we were caring 
for and feeding one dog, one cat, 
one duck, six goldfish, and one 
parakeet. Then my wife inform- 
ed me of the impending accouch- 
ment of the collie. At the next 
census the animal life had in- 
creased by four. Either the live- 
stock or the human stock would 
have to leave—purely a matter of 
room. 

My wife and I held a confer- 
ence. She believed in the direct 
approach—a duck dinner. The 
children looked at her as though 
she were positively inhuman. I 
consulted a book on child rearin 
and felt certain that such an en 
for the duck would result in emo- 
tional instability for my children, 
and quite probably indigestion for 
myself. 

“Why not take the duck to the 
city park where he can be with 
the other ducks,” my wife said. 


| 
| 
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Moruer was worried. Lad- 
die,’ the family’s faithful 
dog, had passed away quietly 
that afternoon while the 
children were at _ school. 
Knowing how much they . 
loved the animal, she dread- 
ed seeing their reaction 
when they heard the news. 

But when Mom told them 
Laddie was dead, the young- 
sters merly looked sober and 
nodded understandingly. 
They changed into play 
clothes and went outside. 
Mother was relieved until 
she heard the children call- 
ing for Laddie in the yard. 

“Children,” she called, “I 
told you Laddie is dead.” 

The whole brood broke 
into inconsolable crying. Be- 
tween sobs, one explained, 
“We thought you said, 
‘Daddy’!”—Family Weekly 


To me this was a stroke of genius 
not usually exhibited by my 
spouse, and I did admire her. 
Naturally, I could not ask my 
daughter to take the duck there. 
The parting would be too tearful. 
At 10 o'clock that night I picked 
up the duck, and as quietly as 
possible took him to the park. 
Just as we approached the 
pond, the duck, perhaps sensin 
the presence of his feathery col- 
leagues, set up an unholy quack- 
ing. I tightened my grip on him 
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and started to run to the pond. 
I was brought up short by a 
rough command, “Just a minute, 
where are you going?” It was a 
policeman. 

An hour later, my wife and 
daughters officially testified that 
the duck was indeed ours. I was 
free to go. Despite the lateness 
of the hour, a number of the 
neighbors were up and about. 
They had seen the police car 
which brought my family to the 
police station, and assumed that 
an accident had occurred. So 
there they stood on the driveway. 

“Let me handle this,” I told my 
wife sternly, “you've caused 
enough trouble with your bright 
ideas.” Just then my youngest 
child jum from the car shout- 
ing and dancing with excitement, 
“Daddy was arrested, Daddy was 
arrested.” Then from the rear of 
the car came that unmistakable 
“quack, quack.” 

“Where's that duck?” de- 
manded. 

“Oh, the sergeant gave it to 
me, Daddy. You told him it was 
ours,” said my eldest daughter. 

I have now asked a number of 
authorities on child rearing to tell 
me how long this pet stage will 
continue. This is no mere per- 
sonal interest on my part. I think 
all parents should have such 
knowledge, so that they can pre- 
pare themselves economically, so- 
cially, psychologically, cer- 
tainly psychiatrically, for the zoo- 
logical sia of child rearing. 


THE BOY 


WHO 


BE A PRIEST 


There was a moral in the story 
but the author didn’t make it 


Condensed from Maryknoll 
Norbert J. Rans, M.M. 


HEN I was in Tokyo dur- 

ing the Korean war, I 

was invited for a person- 
al interview with General Douglas 
MacArthur. But the morming I 
called at the CGeneral’s head- 
quarters, I was disappointed to 
learn that he had unexpectedly 
been called to Korea on urgent 
business. 

The officer in charge, Colonel 
Willoughby, was most generous 
with his time and I enjoyed a 
wonderful visit. He apologized 
for the General’s absence, and 
told me that the General had 
hoped to point out to me the 
great need of missioners in Japan. 
He said that they were very im- 
portant for the future of the 


country, if the Communists were 
not to take over and run things. 

When I was leaving, he sug- 
gested that I visit Tokyo General 
Hospital because there were many 
wounded soldiers there. 

When I called at the hospital 
a chaplain gave me a cordial wel- 
come and offered to show me a- 
round the hospital. I accepted his 
invitation with thanks. 

As I recall, the hospital was 
literally packed with rows and 
rows of amputees. Many of those 
boys had been wounded at the 
Yalu River when the Chinese 
broke through. I shall never for- 
get the gruesomeness of the 
sights we saw in the receiving 
room. 


Maryknoll, the Field Af August, '68), The 
Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll,’ N.Y. 


Mary: 


ING [is 


THE BOY WHO COULDN’T BE A PRIEST 


As we went through the hos- 
pital I spoke to many boys. The 
chaplain told them I was from 
Maryknoll, and that Maryknollers 
were working in Korea. When 
we approached one bed, a bright- 
eyed, handsome young man, per- 
haps 20 years of age, greeted 
us cheerfully. The chaplain ex- 
plained that I was a Maryknoll 
priest and asked the patient if he 
had seen any of our priests in 
North Korea. 

“No I didn’t, Father,” the boy 
replied. “But up in North Korea, 
I saw the ruins of what once were 
Maryknoll missions.” 

“Do you know Maryknoll?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, yes, Father!” he said. 
“When I was going to school 
back home I used to read the 
Maryknoll magazine every month. 
I remember the pictures of the 
Korean boys and girls, and others 
in the Orient who needed help. I 
never dreamed some day I 
would be here as a soldier. As a 
matter of fact, I had the desire 
of being a missionary priest.” — 

“And what happened?” 
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“When I was in the eighth 
grade, I spoke to my dad and 
mother but they said I was too 
young to know my own mind. My 
mother told me to finish high 
school first. 

“All during my high-school 
days, I prayed that I would be a 
priest. When it came time to grad- 
uate, I went to my parents again 
and told them that I still wanted 
to be a priest. My mother said 
that I still was not mature enough 
— I should go to college awhile. 
I obeyed. It was during my first 
year at college that I was 
drafted.” 

Then, from the eyes that had 
been so happy to see a priest, large 
tears began to flow and roll down 
his cheeks. Then from under the 
white sheet he pulled two band- 
aged stumps of arms. Holding the 
bandaged and handless arms aloft 
he added, “And now, Father, I 
will never be able to be a priest.” 

I turned away from the bed so 
that he would not see the tears in 
my own eyes. There was a moral 
in his story but at that time I was 
too saddened to try to draw it. 


“Can you take your warm coats off?” the kindergarten teacher 


asked her class. 


“Yes, Miss Liddell,” came the prompt answer. 

“Can the bear take his warm coat off?” 

“Oh, no, Miss Liddell,” was the laughing response. 

“Why not? Stephen, suppose you tell us why not.” 

“Well,” Stephen said slowly, thinking hard, “because only 
God knows where it buttons.”—Pageant 


NEW BOOKS 


ol, Special litenest to. 


THE EMPTY SHRINE, W. E. 
Barrett, Doubleday and Company, 
New York. $3.95. 

William Barrett, creator of un- 
usual tales, has done unusually 
well with his latest enigma, “The 
Empty Shrine.” 

Did Valerie Rivard see a vision 
of Our Lady, or did she not? The 
book never says. And could she, 
having grown successfully out of 
childhood, not need a dream 
which became momentarily a 
reality? We do not know. Can a 
visionary forget a vision? The 
author makes no attempt to re- 
ply . . . because this isn’t really 
a book about a vision at all; it’s a 
book about people. 

The people happen to be 
French-Canadians. But that doesn’t 
matter really. Their culture is a 
bit different, and their way of liv- 
ing. All of these are accidentals, 
and yet we tend so easily to get 
lost in the trifles. 

Essentially, there is a group of 
people and a child. Because they 
are French-Canadian farmers, the 
people represent the average, 
common, every-day realistic Cath- 
olic. And into the picture, 10 
years later, strolls an American 
newspaperman who personifies 
the materialistic skepticism of the 
modern mind. Something hap- 
pens something unusual. 
Maybe a child saw a vision and 
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maybe she did not. Nobody knows. 
But everybody is thereby affect- 
ed. With consummate skill and 
artistry the author depicts the 
emotional impacts and the inter- 
plays, the processing of personali- 
ties in the game of human living, 
the shaping of destinies in the 
realism of life. 

A lapse of 10 years... and 
then characters are re-introduced. 
The author has kept each person 
true to himself, and yet he has 
allowed each to mature meantime 
— and some are better, some are 
worse. Keller Barkley, an embit- 
tered American writer, comes to 
the Island. His life becomes en- 
meshed with the lives of all those 
on the Island. And then — does 
he see a vision, or does he not? 
Is it a reality or a dream? Did 
Valerie need Our Lady before and 
does he need her now? The indi- 
vidual reader will have to answer 
those questions for himself. 

This story was written by a 
man who has developed tremen- 
dous insight into human nature. 
The honest reader will recognize 
himself some place in the pages, 
and he should be personally the 
better for having met‘ his weak- 
nesses unmasked in this novel. : 


CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MAN- 
UAL, Rev. G. A. Kelly, Random 
House, 457 Madison Avenue, New 
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York 22, New York. $4.95. 

Father Kelly, now Director of 
the Family Life Bureau of the 
Archdiocese of New York, has 
written this easy-to-read compre- 
hensive book on Catholic mar- 
riage. He talks as a priest, giving 
fundamental instructions to the 
young Catholic couple contemplat- 
ing marriage, or to the older 
Catholic couple puzzled by vari- 
ous marital problems. Perhaps 
one of the best chapters is “The 
Menopause and Old Age.” The 
most critical period in marriage 
and in life, Father Kelly starts, 
is middle age. He outlines reasons 
for the mental depressions which 
may then occur, emphasizing the 
fact that, although we may have 
lived on dreams up to 45 or 50, 
then we have to face reality. By 
this time physical attractions 
have become submerged, interest 
in sex may decrease, children pre- 
pare to leave home. Only a well- 
developed spiritual life can soften 
the blows. Father offers sugges- 
tions which should help couples 
prepare for the difficulties of 
middle age, thus’ growing old 
happily together. 


BORROWED ANGEL, Marguer- 
ite Hamilton, Hanover House, 
Garden City, New York. $3.95. 

Through a previous book, “Red 
Shoes for Nancy,” Nancy Hamil- 
ton became endeared to a multi- 
tude of persons. In this publica- 
tion, Nancy’s mother describes 
her child’s last two years of life. 
And those two years should be 
inspiring beyond measure to those 
who read of them. The closing 
chapters are real tear-jerkers... 
yet uplifting and glorious and 


heavenly. Every teen-ager should 
get a chance to read this book, 
and every mother — and every- 
one in the whole world who loves 
beauty and pathos and spirituality 
and laughter and _ suffering all 
mixed up together and dished 
out in crisp journalistic phrases 
sparked by a mother’s love and 
memories of a daughter who 
laughed at pain. 


THE CHILDREN OF BIBLE 
TIMES, Sam Patrick and Omar 
Garrison, Prentice-Hall Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, New Jersey. $3.95. 

Since children never really 
change, writer and artist of this 
book have viewed the children of 
Bible Times as though they lived 
today. Hence Sam Patrick’s dra- 
matic black and white portraits, 
based on living models, are mod- 
ern although the dress corres- 
ponds with the clothing of an 
earlier period. The shadowy Bib- 
lical characters are restored to 
the roles of actual boys and girls 
who seem as familiar as the chil- 
dren we meet everyday. The first 
portrayal, that of the Boy Jesus, 
sets the keynote of reverence and 
understanding with which these 
children — at least 60 of them — 
are portrayed. 


APOSTLES OF THE LORD, 
Catherine and Robb Beebe, Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. $2.50. 

The story of the first follow- 
ers of Christ is told with all the 
adventures, excitement and thrills 
which capture a child’s imagina- 
tion and dreams. Reading this 
book, youngsters will realize the 
wonder and glory of Christ’s call 
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down to, and including the privi- 
lege of dying for Him. 


BEFORE JESUS CAME, Sr. 
Mary Clara, Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 50 cents. 

The stories of Adam and Eve, 
Noah, Joachim and Ann, as well 
as others are here presented for 
little people with large imagina- 
tions. Of this book the author, 
Sister Mary Clara, says: “I have 
kept the vocabulary within the 
range of their imagination and 
comprehension with a special ef- 
fort to be realistic rather than 
fanciful so as not to confuse 
Bible stories with fairy tales.” 


MY LITTLE BOOK OF FEASTS, 
Alvin J. Schumacher, Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 50 cents. 

Another in the series of “Chris- 
tian Child’s Stories,” this picture 
book is suitable for youngsters 
from three to nine years old. It 
explains the meaning of principal 
feasts such as Easter, Epiphany, 


Holy Family and then gives 
sketches of a number of promi- 
nent saints. 


GOD IS EVERYWHERE, Rae 
Oetting, Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 50 cents. 

In poetry this exquisitely charm- 
ing book explains the omnipres- 
ence of God. Both the word pic- 
tures and color pictures are an up- 
lifting commentary on the psalms, 
“Bless the Lord, all ye His 
works.” Adults as well as young- 
sters can profitably enjoy this 
book. 


ABOVE THE BLUE, Mary 
Catherine Rose, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
50 cents. 

Definitely intended to enter- 
tain, these tales of angels with a 
swimming pool, parades and 
spring surprise parties, leave with 
the child vivid impressions of 
basic Christian truths. The lan- 
guage is adapted to the very 
young. 


x *k * 

I HAD EXPLAINED very thoroughly to the class that an outward 
sign means something we can see and something we can hear. 
Then I asked, “What is the outward sign in baptism?” 

Lawrence in The Missionary Catechist 


Danny replied, 


“You can hear the baby cry.”—Sister Mary 


THE NEW pastor was unable to get a housekeeper for quite 
some time, and found his own cooking not too satisfying. So he 
was glad to receive an invitation from one of his parishioners 


for dinner. 


As he helped himself to the biscuits for the second time 
he remarked jokingly to the little daughter of his host, “I don’t 
often have as good a dinner as this, Janie.” 

“Well, I’m awfully glad you came,” smiled bark little Janie, 


“’cause we don’t either.”—The Liguorian e 


PREVIEW 
of the APRIL issue 


FEATURING A CODE FOR TEENAGERS 


Codes for teenage behavior have been established with a 
great deal of success in at least three different parts of the 
country. The Commission on Youth of the Archdiocese of 
St. Louis made a survey of 10,000 persons before starting 
their code and had a staff of prominent educators and other 
civic leaders of St. Louis working on it for a year and a half. 
The Parents’ League of Charlotte, N.C., worked for several 
years in forming their code and it has been in use for six 
years with excellent results. The Parents’ Council of New 
Orleans, La., put its code (which is a combination of the 
other two codes) into effect in September, 1958. 


These three codes, from different parts of the country, 
have been synthesized for readers of The Family Digest in our 
April issue. All parents of teenagers will find this invaluable. 
Representatives of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faiths 
have taken part in creating the code and it has proved its suc- 
cess and workability. 


“Millions of married couples are getting along in years without 
the knowledge they need by way of preparation for the changes 
they will have to face.” So says another article in next month’s 
issue. “The Later Years” says that the urgency of this problem is 
underscored by the fact that the number of Americans who are 65 
and older is now approaching the 15 million mark, yet we have 
failed to do anything to make it easier for older people to meet 
their sexual readjustment problems. All older people will want 
to read this article. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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“25 Questions” is a book you 


Announcing —a new OSV book 
Questions Non-Catholics Ask” 


Ain this unique book the author combines his many years 
of experience in convert instruction with the observations 


of hundreds of priests throughout the country who deal 


with inquiring non-Catholics. The author, Father O’Brien 
of Notre Dame, gives a logical and convincing answer to 
these most frequently asked questions concerning our 
faith. 


will enjoy reading and then (-— : 
lending to interested non- 25 Questions 
Catholic friends and neigh- NON-CATHOLICS ASK 
bors. It is ideally suited for 
Inquiry Classes and Discus- 
sion Clubs. 

The book contains 96 pages. 
The cover is of durable enamel 
stock attractively printed in 
color. 


50c per copy (postpaid) 
5 or more copies only 40c each (postpaid) 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR INC., Book Dept., Huntington, Ind. 


Please send Me ................ copies of 25 QUESTIONS 
NON-CATHOLICS ASK. I enclose ................ . for 
postpaid shipment. 

ADDRESS 
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